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Introducing —*“TEXTURE-WEAVES” 
by Bigelow 


“Texture” has become to-day’s magic word in woven floor cover- 
ings—particularly for occupancies professionally decorated. 
To our decorator-patrons, therefore, we present these 8 
“Texture-Weaves” by Bigelow. They offer high styling in 
their finish, and a wide range of prices to suit every budget. 
@ SHETLAND: a smart new “tweedy” fabric; HARRIS: shaded 
effects, light to dark, in soft gradation; CHARLESTOWN: 
hooked rug patterns and texture effects in loop pile; 
CRESCENDO (plain and twisted ) : handloomed effect, featuring 
Lokweave back; CRESCENDO: rugs in the same hand-loomed 
effect; SHADOLITE: cut and uncut pile, one color, with 
embossed effect; WASHED PLAIN KANTON: with silky tex- 
ture and sheen; TWIST-WEAVE: pebbly-surfaced plain carpet. 
®@ These “Texture-Weaves” must be seen and felt for their full 
possibilities to be appreciated. We have them all. May we show 


them to you—or send you complete details? 


L. JONES & CO., INC. 
Stylists in Floor Coverings 


244 MADISON AVENUE—at 38th 
NEW YORK 


In Rochester, New York: 253 Alexander Street 











One of many attractive bedroom groupings to be found in our 
showrooms. Both the Wed and the armoire are painted in old 


white and blue, the. armoire being fitted with sliding trays. 
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(> RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
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FOR THE MONTH 


What is more satisfactory in decora- charm of its design to modern wants. 
tion than to use the charm of old A special technique of printing 
designs with the “chic” of modern added an unusual effect of treatment. 
treatment! We selected a pre-war Hence our lovely and up-to-date 
linen from the collection in “Printemps Chintz”  be- 
our Museum. An Ameri- comes the Fabric of the 
can artist translated the Month for July. 


ESTABLISHED 
1623 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


45 EAsT 53RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 
Fifty groupings for the Bedroom, Living Room and Din- 


ing Room in Contemporary and Traditional styles. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM « ONE PARK AVENUE 








Those who seek furniture of irreproachable ar- 
tistry — to satisfy an exacting clientele — have 
never failed to find just the desired piece in our 


showrooms. 


Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 


Factory & Showroom 


521 East 72ND STREET 
New York City 


Tel.: BUtterfield 8-8165 
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Smart, oligo lash Zepmeceliiieniil okelgelay effects are best 


achieved with Howell Chromsteel Furniture 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MANOR HOUSE 
Manufacturers of Porvicd Furniture 


NEW YORK . ; CHICAGO 
22 EAST SIXTY SEVENTH STREET 823 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 











Here are two fabrics of more 
than ordinary charm that we 
discovered in out-of - the - way 
spots abroad. Their patterns 
and colorings suggest hundreds 
of interesting applications, and 
they're not nearly as expensive 
as they look. 

The interlaced palm pattern 
Number 31577, and graduated 
ombré effect Number 30548 are 
but two in a wide range of 
homespuns available for the cur- 
rent needs of the decorator. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
Uphobtecy and Decorative Gubuics 
35 East. 5320 Street 
New York, 
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Shadow Tulip 
CHINTZ 


The motif “shadow - repeats” 


This newest addition to Jardiniere 
Hand Prints strikes a new note in 
chintzes. The major motif has a 
shadow repeat in a darker tone of 
the ground color as illustrated 
below. 


The GREEFF 
COMPANY, In 


49 EAST 53rp STREET 


NEW YORK 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Boston 
Chicago 
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Your attention is directed to the following adver- 












ats” tisers whose merchandise meets the highest standards 
——— 
i FABRICS : 
mies ACCESSORIES, DECORATIVE 
te in CARRILLO FABRICS CORPORATION 
7 ASHIONED td RNITURE, INC. 515 Madison Avenue, New Yor k....ccccccsesseseeees 24 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin ; CHASE, L. C., & COMPANY 
has a Merchandise Mart, Chicago Selabaansenicunmsbincitiebasin 97 MASS Bek pois New York; 
ne of GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. Merchandise Mart, Chicago ..iseesserersecerseeee 17, 20 
485 Madison Avenue, New York ..........ccccsesseee 104 GREEFF CO., INC., THE 
rated GRACIE, CHARLES R. 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 
686 Lexington Avenue, New York... 109 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Ang! es...csseeeseeeeeee 8 







GROW & CUTTLE, INC. 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Ciicago...oe.....csccssesseeee 92 
HALL, CHARLES, INC. 
3 t 40th Street, New York; 
155 East Superior Street, 8 Oe 94 
RYAN, MARY 
I 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
ne. Merchandise Mart, Chicago .scvvvsssssssssssessssssssse 21 






ANTIQUES 


BODART, JACQUES, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 


ia 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles... 1 
GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. 
485 Madison Avenue, New York ...ceccccccccceeeeeee 104 
GRACIE, CHARLES R. 
686 Lexington Avenue, New York... 109 


HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD. 
204 East 47th Street, New York; 





100 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago .ececerccccececeeesees 113 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New Vork....ccccccccscceroeee 99 


BEDDING 
HALE BEDDING STORES 


(Simmons Products) 
420 Madison Avenue, New York ......cccccccceeeeeeee 99 



















BEDDING, CUSTOM TAILORED 


BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC. 
305 East 47th Street, New Vork..eccccccccscceeeeeees 115 
EIN & KOPINS. INC. 

417 East 47th Street, New Vork.u.cccceccccceseeee 102 
ELLS & CO., INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York; 
77 No. Washington St., Boston, Mass.............109 
DESIGNERS 


RONSON, JOSEPH, INC. 


215 East 58th Street, New Vork...ccccscecseeeees 107 
OMM & KOHL 
BS Astor Place, New York :...........0ceccccccoscssssssees 106 


PORNICES and DRAPERY FIXTURES 


HARRIS INTERIOR ARTS, INC. 
218 East 49th Street, New York; 
820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicagad..ressesssrsseeee 105 


EXHIBITS OF 
DECORATIVE MERCHANDISE 


P.E.D.A.C. 
(Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
and Crafts) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New YorR..sccccecccsereseseees 89 
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HEIM, S. W., & atonal ~ td 

509 Madison / Avenue, New York; 

Heyworth Bldg., Chicago ......srseerreereeerecsesoeee 113 
HERTER-DALTON, INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 

130 E. Delaware Pl., Chica go....cecssesrsereresreeee 110 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER 

45 East 53rd Street, New York; 

29 East Madison Street, Chicago. nibciacisndepeteatsens 2 
LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

29 East Madison Street, Chicago.....0c..scecssseeeees 114 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 

1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chica go.......sccsserececeoees 115 
SCHNEIDERS’, PETER, SONS & CO. 

509 Madison . Avenue, New York; 

CIID -sosinccitsesescoinnstnestanteantetencentontecineicestaniel 111 
SCHUMACHER, F., & CO. 

60 West 40th Street, New York; 

620 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicagod...........:0000 85 
STROHEIM & ROMANN 

35 East 53rd Street, New York; 

1508 Heyworth Bldg., Chica go.......cccscccseerseeee 7 
THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC. 

24 West 40th Street, New York; 

1808 Heyworth Bldg., Chicdgo......0.0+000: 3rd Cover 
THORP, J. H., & CO.. INC. 

250 Park Avenue, New York; 

1810 Heyworth Bldg., CRicaga....c..cccscceeessseereere 14 





FABRICS, ANTIQUE 


ELSBERG, H. A. 
51 East S7th Street, New Y ork’ ....ccccccssccccsscoscee 98 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


JACKSON, EDWIN, INC. 
175 East 60th Street, New YorR....cssccrccsroces 98 
JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY 
16 East 52nd Street, New York 
YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 
251 East 33rd Street, New York 





FLOOR COVERINGS 
BRUNER, E. D., & SON 
56 East Erie Street, Chicagd....eccccccesssrorcsscorsese 94 


CHASE, L. C., & CO.. INC. 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago ..........00cceseeceseee 17, 20 
COOK CARPET COMPANY 

16 East 43rd Street, New YorR.......sccccscsocees 115 
DEQUINTAL, INC. 

1 East S3rd Street, New Vorke.........sc...ecccsocecsee 105 
HOBBS & CLIFFORD 

385 Madison Avenue, New York........s0ccoeees 112 


JONES, L., & CO., INC. 
244 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
420 Boylston Street, Boston... we tiie Cover 





DECORATIVE SOURCES 


Your attention is directed to the following adver- 


tisers whose merchandise meets the highest standards 





MICHAELYAN, H., INC. 

515 Madison Avenue, New York 
MOHAWK CARPET COMPANY 

295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago .. 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 

2 West 45th Street, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
SCHUMACHER, F., & COMPANY 

60 West 40th Street, New York; 

620 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
SMITH, ALEXANDER, & SONS CARPET CO. 

577 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
STARBUCK & HUNT 


603 Madison Avenue, New York.......cccccccccoeeees 90 


THORP, J. H., & CO., INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York; 
1801 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 

FURNITURE 


ALBANO CO., INC., THE 


309 East 46th Street, New YVork........cccccesecccese 102 


ARONSON, JOSEPH, INC. 

215 East 58th Street, New Yoik 
BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES 

28 West 20th Street, New York; 

823 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
BODART, JACQUES, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York; 

816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles... 
BRUNOVAN, INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 


? 


1 


3251 West 6th Street, Los Angeles....Back Cover 


CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE 

307 East 63rd Street, New York; 

155 East Superior Street, Chicago 
CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY 

444 Madison Avenue, New York; 

38 Wareham Street, Boston 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD, & BROTHERS 

304 East 45th Street, New Y 
COURTADE, JOSEPH N.. & SONS, 

514 West 24th Street, New York 
COVENTRY SHOPS, INC. 

305 East 63rd Street, N 
FASHIONED FURNITURE, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., THE 

318 East 61st Street, New York 

81 Forest St., Wellesle y Hills, Boston 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC 

217 East 42nd Street, New York 
HARRIS INTERIOR ARTS, INC. 

218 East 49th Street, New York: 

820 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD. 

204 East 47th Street, New York; 

100 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
IRWIN, ROBERT W., CO. 

745 Fifth Avenue, New York; 

608 S. Michigan Blud., Chicago..eccscssccccceseee 8 
JOHNSON FURNITURE COMPANY 

Stuart Bldg., Fourth Ave. at 32nd St., N.Y.; 

1101 Godfrey, S.W., Grand Rapids... 
LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES, IN 

383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MALLEN, H. Z., CO. 
346 St. John’s Const, Chicago... 
MANOR HOUSE, 
22 East 67th Sate New York; 
823 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago... 
MAYFLOWER COLONIAL SHOPS, 
236 East 59th Street, New York; 
49-59 Wareham Street, Boston... 
MEYERS, HARRY, COMPANY 
136 West 52nd Street, New York... 16 
NAHON CO., THE 
435 East 56th Street, New York; 
14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
PALMER & EMBURY ‘MFG. CO. 
222 East 46th Street, New York; 
816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles........00 Ij 
REISCHMANN, M., & SONS, INC. 
460 Fourth At enue, New York... 
RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY 
510 East 72nd Street, New York. 
RYAN, MARY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Merchandise Mart, Chicaao wn JI 
SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & oe INC. 
521 East 72nd Street, New York... oocessnl 
SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York: 
50 Second Street, Cambridge, MasS....00...0ulll 
Vv ERGINTA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
9 East 52nd Street, New York; 
= Br asad Va. 
WIDDICOMB, JOHN, INC. 
1 Park Avenue, New York; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ....... 
WOODARD FURNITURE COMPANY. 
Waters-Klingman Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; 
Owosso, Michigan 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York ......escecrsnm F 








FURNITURE, METAL 


HOWELL COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York; 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chica go..cccsccesererem | 
JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY 
16 East 52nd Street, New YorR.secccseceresenm 9 
KROMM & KOHL 
13 Astor Place, New York 
WOODARD FURNITURE COMPANY 
Waters-Klingman Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; 
Owosso, Michigan 





FURNITURE, MODERN 
ARONSON, JOSEPH, INC. 
215 East 58th Street, Y ed York... 
GROW & CUTTLE, IN 
666 Lake Shore Sh ag fy 
HOWELL COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York; 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicdgo......ceeeerseeeneee 
IRWIN, ROBERT W., CO. 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
608 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago... 
JOHNSON FURNITU RE COMPANY. 
Stuart Bidg., 470 Fourth Ave., New York; 
1101 Godfrey. S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich... | 
PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO. 
+4 East 46th Street, New York; 
6 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles...cccseom ! 
sc HMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN 
521 East 72nd Street, New York 
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Eighteenth Century English Furniture 


displayed in The Charak Showrooms 


= @ H A R A K hall. These creations are dis- 


has recently produced over played in a series of individ- 





four hundred new designs. in ual showrooms, where deco- 


veal Eighteenth Century furniture, rators and their clients are 
suitable for the living room, cordially invited to make an 
— dining room, bedroom and inspection and selection. 
arg 1s teenies ten 444 Madison Avenue C. W. Stockwell Co., Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. New York 3262 Wilshire Blvd. 
aaa Factories at Boston, Mass. stata ciaacael 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


tisers whose merchandise meets the highest standards 


Your attention is directed to the following adver- 











tite ol 
WIDDICOMB, JOHN, INC. METAL WORK, CUSTOM MADE 
1 Park Avenue, New York; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ... 3 KROMM & KOHL 
13 Astor Place, New YVork.....s.seseseeeseeererssseeneel 6 
FURNITURE, REED and WICKER 
MIRRORS 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, INC. 
217 East 42nd Street, New York ..scccessessseesees 111 HARRIS INTERIOR bg te a. 
SON ~ 218 East 49th Street, New Yor 
RATTAN COT INC, —* 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago... 0c105 
383 Madison Avenue, New York... cscs 113 LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohid....ccccssossseeeeessveseens 9] 
LACE WORK, DECORATIVE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
HEIM, S. W., & CO. 
509 Madison Avenue, New York; HOBBS & CLIFFORD 
fe E> i aa 113 385 Madison Avenue, New York ......s.seseeesseu 112 
MICHAELYAN, Fae —_" —_ 
515 Madison Avenue, New VorR....ccsveeessrel ll 
LAMPS & LAMP § as eR. ° a 
ae & Say See STARBUCK & HUNT 
ARDEN LAMPS & SHADES, INC. 603 Madison Avenue, New York... WD 
54 West 57th Street, New YorR....s.c.0.csccseeees 110 
GARRATT, EDWARD, INC. > I 
485 Madison Avenue, New York ........cccssccceeeee 104 PHOTO MURALS 
HALL, CHARLES, INC. LEIZE ROSE STUDIOS, THE 
3 East 40th Street, New York; 222 East 23rd Street, New YVorR...0....seesesl0) 


155 E. Superior Street, Chicagd.........ce.sccereeeee 94 
HANSON, PAUL, COMPANY 

15 East 26th Street, New York; 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago ..eccc.cccsccssessseressecseee 108 
LIGHTOLIER CO. 

11 East 36th Street, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago ...ccscssssessressesessrees 113 
WAHL & CO., INC. 

64 West 48th Street, New Yor ......ssesccecoceees 114 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York ......scccesseee- 99 


LEATHER, DECORATIVE 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO., INC. 

2 Park Avenue, New York; 

912-922 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago.......... 16 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC. 

509 Madison Avenue, New York; 

1514 Heyworth Bldg., Chica go...rssssssesesessessees 115 
SCHUMACHER, F., & CO. 

60 West 40th Street, New York: 

620 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago....0..s0.ce0000 85 
THORP, J. H., & CO. 

250 Park Avenue, New York; 

1810 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago.......secssseseeeee 14 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


LIGHTOLIER CO. 
11 East 36th Street, New York; 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago ...o.scssceerersessecssssess 113 
MANTELS 
JACKSON, EDWIN, INC. 

175 East 60th Street, New YorR....ccccscreccceseseee 98 
JACKSON, WM. H., COMPANY 

16 East 52nd Street, New YorR...cccrsecescossseos 97 
YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 

251 East 33rd Street, New YorR.......scccscocssees 110 
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TRIMMINGS 


LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York; 
29 East Madison Street, Chicagod.........000000001 14 


UPHOLSTERER TO THE TRADE 
CAMDEN SHOPS, INC. 


316 East 61st Street, New YorR.....sseseseeen 109 
COVENTRY SHOPS, INC. 
305 East 63rd Street, New Yor ....c..ceccccsceer 110 


FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., THE 
318 East 61st Street, New York; 
81 Forest St., Wellesley Hills, Bostom.......000 88 


WALL COVERINGS 


ARTCRAFT WALLPAPER CO. 
151 East 50th Street, New VorR...eccescerseven 107 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 


GRACIE, CHARLES R. 
686 Lexington Avenue, New York......ssssseese 109 


GROW & CUTTLE, INC. 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago.......ssssssevrsen 92 


IMPERIAL PAPER & COLOR CORP. 
350 Madison Avenue, New York; 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 2 


LLOYD, W. H. S., & CO., INC. 
48 West 48th Street, New York; 
434 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicagd.........d0000000l ll 


STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York; . 
6 N. Michigan Bivd., CUB CDGOrrcecererscescocseosecseas 9 


THIBAUT, RICHARD E., INC. 
24 West 40th Street, New York; 
96 Arch Street, BostOn.....cerccseorsssceesees 3rd Cover 
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109 


Our upholstered pieces, always the criterion for upholstered furniture 


in America, are now available to you and your clients at prices com- 


a * mensurate with your present buying power. 
* Our standards of workmanship and construction are unchanged. 
— 109 Discriminating purchasers who cannot indulge in “DE LUXE” up- 
ou 9 holstery will find our new “A’’ GRADE entirely satisfactory both as 
to quality and price. 
2 
a PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO. 
222 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
a LOS ANGELES @ Johnstone & Herlihy © 816 S. Figueroa Street 
3rd Cover 








“DE LUXE" MUSLIN & LABOR $99 
ae "A" GRADE MUSLIN & LABOR $69 
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Perfect in color, pattern, weight 
and wearing qualities as furniture 
covering, particularly in rooms 
of formal decoration, is this Sun- 
fast Italian Brocatelle. It is shown 
in Crimson, Turquoise, Antique 


Green, Gold and Siena. 


@ Supplementing this and a virtually limitless choice of other Uphol 
stery and Drapery fabrics, we offer our other lines: Thorpco Top-grai 
Upholstery Leathers, in a range of 45 colors; a complete carpet servic 
representative of all leading mills; and, of course, Trimmings of every 
kind. You are urged to use this full service—maintained for yout 


convenience. 


J. H. THORP & CO., Inc 


Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics—since 181) 


NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia a Chicago + 


THE DECORATORS 
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Connoisseur Furniture (Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) presents a showing of one of the 
P & 


most approved and extensive groupings of furniture of the Georgian Period in 





this country. Finished in Old World Finish (Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) it recreates the 


spirit, color and patina for the connoisseurs of today. 


BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES 
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. - 
LONDON GLAZE 


A new glazed finish top-grain leather recently developed by 
Eagle-Ottawa, possessing the smoothness and rich luster of 
waxed leather, combined with a beautiful boarded grain effect. 
This leather is universally adaptable to the requirements of 
leather upholstery, but is particularly suited to tight uphol- 
stered pieces. 

Available in twenty-two standard colors 

and special colors to match samples. 


Send for samples of our high 
grade upholstery leather. 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 


Tanneries: Grand Haven and Whitehall, Mich. 
Showrooms New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
Illustration shows furniture by P. Nathan Sons, Inc. 











News floorcast by 


seamloc Broadloom 


12 new decorator-shades in 


CORNISH FRIEZE 


‘the twisted-texture with that nubby, hand-loomed look..... 


MANCHU GOLD of +h ah “Fy Thus new color range allows the 
e= Hie decorator full play for imaginative 

inlaid designs to blend with the 
clear-colored fabrics currently in 
vogue. In all, Seamloc patent- 
back broadloom now offers 8 
grades and textures, in 65 
colors ...a service hard to 

a ae es SB in REIL, : find in any broadloom car- 

CAFE AU LAIT PE eee ee P pet, even those that can’t 
stastiaes . be inlaid, as Seamloc can. 


FEDERAL BLUE 
APPLE GREEN 


SEAL BROWN 


HENNA RUST 


Ae eal ik at SEAMLOC 

CHARTREUSE PASE Shere hse etee wee BROADLOOM 

TURQUOISE = 5 ; ; a Aiko CARPET 
: 4 Kae ee 


BURGUNDY nt Pong oe th ee pas A 
, eh ree ce ve ca TNT ge ai rant Goodall-Sanford 


¢ : 4 re ser Fi 
GARNET Se Tee weld bedi WALOL EE: +f PRODUCT 


PEACH 


A> > - % . &* 9: 4. ine 


L.C. CHASE & CO., Inc., selling division of Goodall-Sanford, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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When the New York Chapter of 
Better Homes in America selected 
the woven floor coverings for Amer- 
ica’s “Little House”, they chose 
Mohawk Carpets. For here they 
found beauty combined with dura- 
bility and reasonable cost in a meas- 
ure unequalled elsewhere. 

To date, more than 132,000 archi- 
tects, decorators and householders 
have inspected this demonstration 


Dallas 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 












ALL THE WOVEN FLOOR COVERINGS 
IN AMERICA’S “LITTLE HOUSE” ARE 


From the Looms of Mohauf 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 295 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Regional Sales Offices: 


Denver 
San Francisco 


THE DECORATORS DIGES 


house. They have given the Mohawk 
Carpets a more exacting test than 
years of normal wear. 


See the PEDAC Exhibit 


There is an attractive and interest- 
ing display of Mohawk Carpets at 
PEDAC, Rockefeller Center. This 
display includes the well known 
Cabinet grade, used throughout the 
“Little House”. 


Detroit High Point 
St. Louis 


1935, Mohawk Carpet Mills, bq 


Des Moines 
Seattle 
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DYNAMIQUE 
CREA TIONS 


BED ROOM 7 LIVING ROOM + DINING ROOM 


TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
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JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 


JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


JOHN STUART INC. 


Selling Agents 
NEW YORK SHOWROOMS STUART BUILDING FOURTH AVE. at 32nd ST. 
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A NEW VELMO WEAVE 
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Wren casting around for a really distinctive mohair velvet in 
modern, clear colors . . . light on “Carver”! We commend it for its 
unusual broken chevron pattern, and for its true mohair wearing 
qualities . . . cleanliness, dust and wrinkle-resistance, dye-fastness, long- 
evity. You, and your clients, will be glad to know too, that “Carver” 
is guaranteed moth-proofed by the mill, Goodall-Sanford. And that 
means, guaranteed forever! Distributed exclusively to the decorating 
trade by Stroheim & Romann. 


Goodall-Sanford 


INDUSTRIES 
Velmo Upholsteries Seamloc Broadloom 
Goodall Mohairs Leatherwove 


L. C. CHASE & CO., Inc., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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T Here you will find the 








decorative 
accessories 


all important “details” 
that make or mar the 
general ensemble. 

Our new and enlarged 
showroom in New York 
will open in July—Sec- 
ond floor — 225 Fifth 


Avenue. 


ACCESSORY FURNITURE 


The smartest designs on the market in pastel-finished iron and wire, 18th century, 
Victorian, classic—Wood pieces, charmingly styled and decorated—A select group 
of new upholstered pieces—distinctive things in wicker, and for garden use. 


LAMPS and CERAMICS 


Chic leather lamp bases in ‘decorator colors—porcelain lamps in luscious new 
shades to keynote your new room-schemes—exciting fabric lamp shades with 
inspiring ideas in their trimmings. Very charming figurines, decorative sculpture 
—new potteries. 


SCREENS, BASKETS 


Sereens—in fine wallpapers—or decorated to order. Waste-baskets in various 
materials—tole matched to your color sample. 


FOR CLOSET and BOUDOIR 


Boxes and bags, hangers and hampers—everything for the closet as well as for the 
dressing-bathroom. A particularly suitable classification of merchandise to carry 
in connection with fabrics, and a splendid means for aiding the decorator in 
making larger sales. 


MARY RYAN 





225 Fifth Avenue, New York ° Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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Stitched with Loving Care...is your first thought as you view *Chainette.” Perhap: 
that thought was in Nancy McClelland’s mind as she designed the quaint and charm- 
ing pattern for this exclusive decorator’s Imperial Washable Wallpaper. It resemble: 
the delicate stitching of quaint old embroidered mull curtains. It has infinite 
possibilities for use. Really, if you haven't seen “Chainette” and all the other Imperial 
papers designed particularly for Decorators... you ought to phone your Imperial 
franchised distributor to bring them to your studio. If you are not acquainted with 
the Imperial distributor in your city, please write us. Imperial Paper and Color 
Corporation, Glens Falls, New York. © 10951, Pp. acc 


COLORS AVAILABLE - Powder blue ground with white design... White ground with red design. 


Pale yellow ground with white design...Rosy tan ground with white design...Grey ground with white design 
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RECORDING ACHIEVEMENT 


V hirty-two pages of text have been required to record the recent 
activities of the Fourth Annual Conference of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators which a great number of decorators throughout 
the country were fortunate enough to be able to attend. However it 
is to those that were not present that The Digest addresses a report 
in detail of the happenings of this conference. 


The Conference is significant because it crystalizes the work of 
the A.1.D. during the past year and gives one a keen realization of 
the really great contribution that this organization has made to the 
decorating profession since its inception four years ago. 


There are a great many people terming themselves decorators 
who have no right to use the name. But to be a member of the A.I.D. 
immediately removes every possible doubt on the part of a pros- 
pective client as to a decorator’s ability and professional rating. 


We advocate that those readers of The Digest who are not mem- 
bers of the A.I.D. should seriously take under advisement the 
thought of associating themselves with this organization which al- 
ready has done so much to elevate the status of the interior decorat- 
ing profession. The annual dues are nominal, the standards high, 
and the prestige that automatically accrues to a decorator affiliated 
with the Institute cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 


Every qualified decorator in this country should file an applica- 
tion for membership and personally take part in the fine work that 
is being accomplished by the American Institute of Decorators. 


Manny t Indiradrn 
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This distinctive fabric 1s available in a 


wide selection of pastel shades 


To retail under $3.00 
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Exclusive in Design ~ Limited in Distribution — 


515 MADISON AVENUE 
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Poise and dignity are contributed by the formal design in the 
flooring of this Entrance Hall. Jessica Boss, A.1.D., Decorator. 
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MATERIALS FOR 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOORS 


BY LEE 
The problem of floorings inevitably arises in 
ery important decorating contract. That a 
floor is generally inadequate and a successful 
esult not more frequent is because the realiza- 
tion of a satisfactory floor is no simple task, 
and because sufficient artistic thought is sel- 
dom directed upon floorings in the prelimi- 
aries of the decorative project. This negative 
ifitude, of course, does not exist where the 
orator is thoroughly conversant with the 
rious floorings available for attaining hand- 
effects. 
Clients have gradually become critical of 
that formerly taken 
fanted, and, of these, flooring naturally as- 
es an important place in any scheme be- 
it is a permanent part of the house and 
primary consideration in the appearance of 
room. It was not so long ago that deco- 
Tators dismissed the floor as an unimportant 
riace to be covered completely, the rugs and 
rpets being depended upon for any effects 
color and pattern desired. The French, how- 
tt, have never shared this enthusiasm, and 
m today, except in rooms of Modern décor, 
aparatively few interiors in France display 
floor coverings except well-placed rugs; in 
Mact the finer the rugs are, the more pains the 
French take to make the flooring frame them 


terials were for 





Design executed in mosaic combined with 


marble. Courtesy De Paoli Company. 


CANNON 


Frequently the floor supplies the keynote for 
a period interior: stone and tile connote the 
Spanish and Italian styles; uneven planks, the 
Colonial and Provencal; and parquetry, the 
styles Louis and the brothers Adam. Archi- 
tectural precedent, rather than personal like 
or dislike, relates the design of the floor to 
function and its subsequent harmony in the 
interior. It is this influence that determines 
the selection of random slate floors or plank 
floors with butterfly pegs. For the decorator 
who insists upon authenticated period details 
even in modern materials, the vision of the 
artist has translated the ancient tiles of Spain 
into linoleum floors, the beautiful floors of 
Versailles into modern veneered parquetry; 
and Science contributes compositions of vari- 
ous materials that now make available the 
craftsmanship and beautiful textures of age- 
old floors. Primitive though many of these 
floors may appear from the viewpoint of deri- 
vation, in reality they are the best in design. 

Not until the present time have floorings so 
combined practicality with beauty, for never 
before has there been available such a variety 
of colors, textures and patterns from which 
one may choose. 

Briefly, floorings may be divided into types 
which include woed, tile, brick, stone, lino- 


ae eflectively. leum, rubber, cork and composition. These 
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farious types may, in turn, be grouped in two 
divisions: namely, those that form back- 
grounds for rugs, and those which are com- 
pletely decorative in themselves and are de- 
veloped only in incidental rooms. Regardless 
of the type of surface selected, it should have 
a solid underflooring, the construction of 
which will depend upon the floor itself. 
Wood is of two kinds, hardwood and soft- 
wood. The hardwoods include oak, walnut, 
maple, beech and birch; the softwoods, pine, 
cypress, cedar, redwood, and fir. Both types 
are available in a great variety of grain ef- 
fects, depending on the method of cutting. The 
principal American woeds that are used for 
flooring are oak, pine, birch and maple. Oak, 
so closely associated with the architecture of 
the past, and yellow pine, because of its 
highly decorative character, are the two woods 
greatest in demand. Maple is another choice. 
Quartered cutting is more expensive than 
plain sawed flooring because of the waste in- 
volved in the process. Two or more varieties 
of wood can be successfully combined in a 
floor with splendid results, as witness walnut, 
cedar, and mahogany popularly used for mo- 
saic and parquetry floors. Wood flooring is 
correct for every style of interior, and old 
methods of production are preferred in tra- 
ditional rooms if the client can afford them. 
Parquetry first appeared during the Renais- 
sance, the Italian and Flemish examples of 
the period often being most elaborately de- 
signed with inlaid vari-colored woods. Par- 
quetry in France was much in vogue during 
the reign of Louis XIII, and subsequently 
reached England after the Restoration. The 
first mention on record is a description by 
John Evelyn, in 1678, of the parquet floors in 
the Duke of Norfolk’s palace at Weybridge. It 
is interesting to note that parquetry appeared 
only in rooms of formal character and never 
in those of simple aspect, whereas today it is 
comparatively inexpensive and _ contributes 
many beautiful effects with its varied lines, 
though the small ubiquitous patterns associ- 
ated with many apartments are better covered 
entirely with rugs. Even less expensive par- 
quet floors are obtainable without sacrifice of 
beauty by substituting veneered wood, or ply- 
wood, for the parquetry of solid woods. 
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Example of modern flooring laid to simp 
late old planks. Courtesy James F. N 







A new and highly decorative wood floor an 
be achieved by inserting in it narrow s ip 
of polished brass of an interesting border pa 
tern or all-over arrangement. ; 

The resilient and noiseless floors, includingl 
linoleum and rubber tile, are growing in pop 
larity with decorators day by day. Floorings 
these materials can be cut and fitted so that 
various decorative effects such as tile, in 












marble, and wood grains are easily possih 
They are particularly desirable in space 
where permanent marble floors cannot be laid 
Rubber tile, both the plain square and inter 
locking type, is available in marble effect and 
various colors. 

Linoleum, manufactured of oxidized linseed 
oil, resins, cork, kauri gums and pigments, is 
a durable modern material that has, through 
its style and harmonious colors, become adapt- 
able to every room in the house. The three 
types of linoleum most frequently employed by 
interior decorators are: inlaid, with colors ex 
tending through to the back; jaspé, a two 
toned effect; and battleship, or plain colored. 

Cork makes an ideal floor, inasmuch as it is 
warm, resilient and very durable; in addition 
to these qualities it offers imperviousness to 
moisture and capacity to take a high polish. 
The varying shades of the material blend 
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d flooring expressed in its finest 


most decorative phase: par- 
from an antique boiserie near 


. Courtesy, Elsie deWolfe, Inc. 


Left, an effective instance of modern tiles 
laid as a background for mahogany fur- 
niture. Courtesy, Tile Mfgrs. Association, 


Marble squares in checkerboard arrange- 


ment supply color and pattern in the Di- 
rectoire hall below. Courtesy, Mrs. Buel. 
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Left, terrazzo combined with pieces of grained 
marble. Courtesy De Paoli. Below, a difficult 
formal design executed in three different colors 
of inlaid linoleum. Courtesy Armstrong Cork Co. 
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Left, a floor with star cut 
outs inserted in a_ mar 
bleized field; the effective 
border is noteworthy. Cou- 
tesy Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Below, a smart modem 
pattern executed in rub- 
ber flooring. Courtesy Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co. 
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The floor of stone flagging imparts a fresh outdoor feeling 
to this delightful breakfast room. Courtesy Thedlow, Inc. 


charmingly with any decorative scheme. 
There are several magnesium composition 
floorings in the market that have a price ad- 
vantage and are unexcelled for decoration and 
durability, though not as comfortable under 
foot as the resilient types. These plastic 
floorings can be quickly troweled directly over 
old wood floors that are already down, and 
can easily be made to simulate flagstone, tile, 
or marble. They will prove an excellent choice 
for foyers, game rooms, sunporches, and in- 
teriors influenced by either the Spanish or 
Italian styles. Cement is an old favorite for 
sunporches and terraces. It can be finished in 
a tile effect with a filler and have paint ap- 
plied for an enduring and beautiful surface. 
Faience tile is invaluable as a flooring. It 
combines the utilitarian with the artistic, and 
in natural colors it offers endless decorative 
possibilities anywhere in the house: in the 
solarium, bathroom, game room, hall, or 
kitchen. The beautiful tiles inspired by Per- 
sian and Moorish precedent suggest colorful 


schemes; and the geometric-shaped brown 
tiles are a perfect complement for the Medi- 
terranean polychromed beamed ceilings and 
textured plaster walls. Holland has contrib- 
uted the famous blue and white Delft tiles 
which are impractical as flooring, but excel- 
lent as dadoes, baseboards, hearths and table 
tops. The beauty of tile floors is intensified 
by the contrasting joints of mortar surround- 
ing the tile. 

Structural glass, in the form of bricks, is the 
newest development in floors for certain ex- 
pensive types of decoration. The greenish 
glow derived from light reflected against the 
prism back of each brick is very pleasing. 

Mention of marble is first made in a de- 
scription of the Persian palace of Ahasuerus. 
We are told that there “were white, green 
and blue hangings festooned with cords of fine 
linen and purple, to silver rings and pillars 
of marble; the beds were of gold and silver, 


upon a pavement of red and blue and white 
Continued on page 104 
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Canopy Bed froma 
Georgian group deco- 
rated in black and gold. 
Baker Furniture Factories. 


Gracefui mahogany grou 
for Early American Dining 
Room, consisting of Dur- 
can Phyfe table, Hepple. 
white chairs and sideboard 
Johnson Furniture Co: 


Center, Natural walnut ist 
wood used with this u 
holstered furniture design 
from Early 19th Centu 
examples. S. J. Campbell ( 


The painted decorations 4 
unusual lines give this pe 
wood 18th Century Itali 
Bedroom group exceptiog 
grace. Woodard Furniture 
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Mahogany secretary. Wm. A. Berkey 


PICTORIAL 


REVIEW 


OF THE 


FURNITURE 
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Chest of amboyna burl. Robert W. Irwin Co. 


long time it hes been a matter of 
that 
itiates fashions in dress, the vogue in interior 


America. 


For a 


general knowledge whereas Paris in- 


decorations is really instituted in 
And to every decorator viewing the newest 
offerings at the Markets in Chicago and Grand 
Rapids, the reason is quite evident. Everyone 
is struck with the fine styling. For in no 
Market in recent years has there been demon- 
strated such consistent effort on the part of 
manufacturers to emphasize design without 
undue emphasis of cost. 

Quality of design and construction, relia- 
bility of manufacturer and price are evident 
in the order named. But above all is quality 
of design. This is significant because it proves 
that good taste has no basis in cost whatever, 
a fact that decorators have always maintained. 
Moreover, it indicates that cooperation be- 
tween the decorator, the manufacturer and the 
designer, heretofore a matter of constraint, is 
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Mahogany coffee table. Robert W. Irwin Co, 


Upholstered bench with separate cushion, 
Barnard Simonds Co. 


Maple table with folding top. Conant Ball 











Fabric and leather are com- 
bined on the large modern sofa 
above. Mueller Furniture Co. 


The charm of painted decora- 
tion combined with maple is 
shown in the group at the 
left. Statton Furniture Co. 
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Grace and comfort characterize this modern fur- 


niture group; 


at last approaching a satisfactory and ade- 
quate relationship. 

From the many examples of contemporary 
furniture displayed, it will seem that deco- 
fators interested in the progress of the Inter- 
national style can expect much from the fu- 
ture. Modern appears crystallized, the designs 
stabilized at last, and decorators no longer at 
the mercy of whimsical manufacturers. There 
are no genuflections to period influences .. . 
ao Neo-classic, no Modern-Empire . . . furni- 
ture is called simply Modern because it is 
modern. 

Although there have been no radical de- 
partures in styles, colors or use of fabrics, in 
practically every case it will be observed that 
the new designs have been produced with a 
consideration for quality and serviceability. 

The favored woods are revealed in an in- 
creased number of pieces of mahogany, walnut 
and blond woods, with a diminishing demand 
for the more exotic woods that held much at- 
tention at previous Markets. The trend to- 
ward a variety of mixed pieces comprising a 
group of furniture continues with little re- 
gard for matching either style or furniture or 
type of wood. 


Herman Miller 


Furniture Co. 
































Metal Dining Room group in 
International style; Howell Co. 
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Black and gold Regency chair, Baker 


Tubular metal chair’ with 
leather cushions, Metallon Corp. 








Furniture Factories. Chippendale armchair, 
John Widdicomb Co. Lacquered chair with satin upholstery, H. Z. Mallen Co. 


The bolsters, tufted back 
and large single cushion 
give distinction to the sofa 
above. Lakeside U pholster- 
ing Co. Mahogany chest, 
with finely executed de- 
tails, John Widdicomb Co. 








Circular end table and upholstered sofa Mahogany end table and modern adaptation 
with fruitwood frame; Fashioned Furniture. of 18th Century arm chair; E. Wiener Co. 





Chaise Longue upholstered in quilted fab- Easy chair of leather; olive burl table 
ric, adaptable to many places; Kittinger Co. with white leather top. Tapp, Ine. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN 
DESIGNERS 


BY HARRY V. ANDERSON 


George Sakier was born in Boston. He re 
ceived his early technical training at Pratt 
Institute and Columbia Graduate School. So 
pronounced was his aptitude for design at an 
early age that he could easily have been 
termed a child prodigy. At the age of nine 
teen he produced a text book, “Machine 
Design and Descriptive Geometry,” which was 
used in Government Training Schools during 
and after the World War. 

In 1925 he became assistant art director of 
French Vogue, and upon his return to America 
he became art director of Modes and Manners 
and, later, Harper’s Bazaar. 

The termination of his activities in the 
field of magazine art marked the turning point 
in his abilities, for it was the end of the 
theoretical phase in art for him and _ the 
beginning of a practical application of it. He 
attributes the first International Design Exhi- 
bition held in Munich as the inspiration for 
his industrial designing career. 

Glass as a means of expression interested 
him early in his career. The first manufacturer 
to recognize his ability to design in_ this 
medium was the Fostoria Glass Company. One 
of his earliest designs for this company, the 
square base goblet shown herewith, is re- 


A notable instance of prefabrica- 
tion: a unit embodying utility 
and grace. The hinged panels of 
the fixture conceal storage space. 
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point 
f the 
1 the Caricature of George Sakier painted 
it. He by Covarrubias; Right, Derivations 
Exhi- of the square-base goblet, one of 
the first important examples of 


yn for : . 
glassware manufactured in America. 


rested 

cturer — sponsible for the disintegration of the Euro- 
this § vean glass monopoly in America; until the 

, One § time that this design had been produced, 


y, the § none in this country could compare with 
imported examples from the standpoint of 
design compatible with price. 


In 1929 George Sakier became interested in 
the design of bathroom fixtures, eventually 
earning the credit, from efforts in this work, 
as the interpretor of contemporary Neo-classic- 
ism. “In the history of decoration the word 
neo-classic has been used to mean a revival of 
decorative interest in classic Greek art. We 
moderns, however, are using the word literally 
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A luxurious bathing fixture designed for a period 
bathroom which incorporates convenience with 
beauty and relates various materials as an instance 
of effective decoration in an incidental room. 


to describe the combining of the new (neo) 
and the classic, as embodied in the modern- 
classic design: we believe that this trend 
marks the arrival of the modern decorative 
movement. Certainly it demonstrates that the 
new art, instead of being radical, is willing to 
temper its youthful iconoclasm with the recog- 
nition of older principles.” This idea is being 
demonstrated in the problems that he is solv- 
ing today as director of the Bureau of Design 
Development for the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. 
The insert is the first example 
! of Sakier’s neo-classicism. From 
we this 
, had their ugly fixtures developed 
b 
so 


point on, bathrooms have 


into a _ beautiful ensemble of 


pure functional design. The tub 


in the accompanying illustration represents 
what George Sakier terms, “the ultimate in 
bathroom fixture design.” 

With that conviction he faced a new issue 

. . prefabrication. Prefabrication connotes 
lower cost, as proved in the accompanying 
illustration showing a prefabricated unit en- 
closing all the necessary fixtures that fit into 
the wall surface. “Prefabrication should hold 
great interest for interior decorators,” he de- 
clares, “for they can introduce as much or as 
little of it in their work as they desire. It elim 
inates, for instance, all the mechanical prob 
lems in a bathroom and makes it purely 2 
decorating problem.” 

George Sakier thinks more in terms of a 
decorator than of an architect. He believes 
that Interior Decoration is one of the social 
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The versatile ability of the de- 
signer is apparent in these objets 
dart and bathroom fixture, of which 
function is clearly the first requisite. 


sciences, and that designers working with the 
profession must direct their talents for social 
and economic advancement. “Design to be 
good must have its practical as well as its 
esthetic application.” 

He is a realist in his vocation of industrial 
design, because he first considers a design 
from its practical application. However, he 
permits the true spirit of the artist to come 
to the fore in his avocations. He is an ac- 
complished painter in his own right, but he 
paints only as a means of self-expression, 
caring little whether his friends like his 
work or not. He is also a collector of modern 
paintings, collecting only those that please 
him. He likes particularly the caricature of 
himself by Covarrubias because he admires 
the work of this artist. 
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China blue linen cur. 
tains with Jacobean flo. 
ral pattern. Circa 1760, 
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Upper left, a triple windou 
treatment adapted from a 
plate in Ackerman’s Re. 
pository of Arts for 1815. 
Blue and white damask val- 
ance and blue satin curtains 
combined with white voile. 


Center, shirred valance and 
curtains of printed and paint- 
ed India cotton. Circa 1750. 
Material probably imported 
originally from Portugal. 
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= Lower left, curtains 
and shaped valance, red 
brocatelle. Circa 1760. 
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Shaped valance and curtains, 


red toile de Jouy. Circa 1785. and fringed 


Draped curtains, blue silk, festooned 
valance. 


Circa 1815. 


EARLY AMERICAN WINDOW 
TREATMENTS—AMERICAN WING 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Tre three periods of Early American artistic 
expression—from the beginning of New Eng- 
land through the first quarter of the 18th 
Century; from 1725 to the Early Republic; 
the Federal, from 1785 to 1830—can in no 
way be more effectively exemplified, chrono- 
logically, than by the series of photographs 
herewith of the various rooms of the American 
Wing in the Metropolitan Museum. They 
clearly delineate the changing styles of win- 
dow draperies in the interiors of the respective 
periods. 

The earliest example introduces a style of 
window treatment that was already in fashion 
in England when the first permanent settle- 
ments were made in New England. The val- 
ance of worsted embroidery on linen marks 
a transition between the use of heavy, solid 
needlework and the use of lighter, printed 
fabrics. Later examples of this latter phase 
are the blue curtains printed in a Jacobean 


pattern, those with the pattern outlined in one 
color and the remainder of it painted in by 
hand, and last the toiles de Jouy. The develop- 
ment of draperies in the richer fabrics, includ- 
ing plain silks, damasks and brocades began 
about 1750. 


While tracing the development of valance 
design, one makes several interesting observa- 
tions. For instance, the simple shirred type in 
the earliest room falls lower in the valance of 
the curtains bearing the blue Jacobean design, 
is caught up in the center as a later 
development shown in the room with the 
Chinese wallpaper, and finally extends to its 
lowest depth in the Early 19th Century triple- 
window example. The shaped valance ap- 
peared about 1745, and this charming style 
was never abandoned for the various festooned 
adaptations that later were so greatly es- 
teemed. 
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Window treatment derived 
the Directoire fashion. Circa 1800 


Photographs, Frank Rani 
Elevation showing windows with silk curtains 
suspended from gilded arrows. Circa 1818. 
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Tall window embrasure with seat. Linen curtains with a patterned val- 
Silk damask draperies. Circa 1750. ance of worsted embroidery. Circa 16% 
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Pair of windows showing 
red toile de Jouy curtains 
S imported from France. 


' Circa 1785. Cupids in the 
original printing plates 
' were erased to make 
place for the motifs 
so closely related to the 
War of Independence. 


Yellow silk damask fes- 
toon curtains fashioned 
after those ordered 
by the son of Benjamin 
Franklin. Circa 1770. 














LONDON 
NOTES 


By HENRY G. DOWLING 
F. R. S, A., F. LB. D. 
AND HON. MEMBER A,I.D. 


June 12th, 1935 
Harry V. Anderson Esq., 
Editor and Publisher, 
“Decorators Digest” 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
Dear Harry, 
interested most Americans 


are in the works and writings of John Ruskin, 
I thought it would interest you to have par- 


Knowing how 


ticulars of Brantwood and possibly draw at- 
tention to it in the pages of The “Digest.” I 
am a Member of the Ruskin Society and 
would introductions to 
Members of the American Institute when they 
that them to 
Ruskin’s old home and inspect the library 
and drawings. 


be happy to give 


are here, would enable visit 


With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Henry 
EXHIBITION OF OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 

One of the most interesting Exhibitions of 
old English furniture and art objects was re- 
cently held at Messrs. Mallet & Son’s gal- 
leries, New Bond Street. The Exhibition re- 
flected the prevailing fashion for pieces which 
attract by good design and general artistic 
merit, rather than ornateness of decoration. 
Furniture to be desirable—as Interior Deco- 
rators know—should not only be old, but 
should look old, not shabby, but with the 
soft patinated surface which comes only from 
years of handling and dusting. The examples 
on view at this Exhibition certainly revealed 
these essentials. 

Outstanding among the oak section was a 
rare early James I table carved with gro- 
tesque heads and animals in typical English 
fashion, an interesting contrast to the classic 
elegance of the carving on the French Renais- 
sance walnut cabinet of a slightly earlier 
period. Among the walnut was a pair of 

Continued on page 108 
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William A. 
A. I. D. 
President New York State Chapter 


Kimbel 


William A. Kimbel is the third generation 
to head the firm of A. Kimbel & Son, Inc, 
which was founded in 1851. After attending 
the School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity he spent a year in Paris in the ateliers 
of P. H. Remon, and a year in Munich under 
the tutelage of Péssenbacher. Then he went 
to Spain where he spent considerable time 
sketching. His graduate work was concluded 
in England. 


During his college career he participated in 
the four major sports. He was a member of 
the famous Lightning Five basketball team, 
all of the members of which were named for 
His 
has continued since he left college. He re 
cently won the Ardsley Club Golf Champion- 
ship and the Metropolitan Seniors Squash 


All-American honors. interest in sports 


Racquets Championship. 


During the war he was assistant military 
attaché at the American Embassy in London 
and in 1918 he was assigned to the intelli- 
gence Headquarters in 
France, where he held the rank of Captain. 

He has diversified club affiliations: member 
of the Ardsley Club and a former president; 
the Racquet and Swimming Club; University 
Club; Racquet and Tennis Club; Columbia 

Continued on page 100 
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The uninformed accept 
I; July as a lackadaisical in- 
between month. Actually, 


FIN it is the ideal time for 
(45 active preparations for 
} ts your important “on _ pa- 
~raee se rade” work for Autumn. 


Style trends have emerged fully into the 

bright sunshine of summer fashions, the furni- 

ture Markets are at their height, and the new 

wallpapers, fabrics and floor coverings are 

about to burst into bloom. No time to let up 
no time, even, to pause and look around! 


The decorating field is our oyster .. . and 
neither snow nor rain aor heat nor gloom of 
night stays us on our appointed rounds. And 
a month of observing with Style Slants is an 
experience for anyone, an orgy of facts, fig- 
ures and inquiries. This keeps us young... 
keeps us on the qui vive for everything new 
and essentially vital in style. We always find 
things. Following is a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of mid-summer tit-bits: 


some exciting 


After all, it is the sleek note that makes 
for summer style and coolness. And the new 
fabrics, which hold their smart lines so easily 
and tailor so deftly, are the tops. The new 
furniture, too, of such simple good taste and 
graceful lines that it practically has to de- 
pend upon fabrics for interest, will delight 
you. It has acquired a definite feminine qual- 
ity, no doubt based on last year’s Neo-classic 
phase, which immediately establishes an air 
of elegance. Pieces from important lines are 
succinctly but thoroughly reported upon else- 
where in this issue as a pictorial review of the 
current Furniture Market. 


The charm of provincial furniture continues 
unabated, the newest idea in maple being 
occasional pieces decorated in the Swedish 
peasant manner and combined with the usual 
plain furniture. Results are so successful and 
so charming that we predict a welcome “poly- 
chrome maple” revolution! 


The blond woods have high style value for 
bedrooms, and the light theme can be empha- 
sized in the living room with fruitwood, 
pickled pine, satinwood and bleached walnut, 
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BY LEE CANNON 
a bright new wood with an ever brighter 
future. 


New floor coverings belong to no particular 
period; their texture is the thing to look for 
in your selections. Modern patterns in plaids, 
chevrons and blocks, and hooked designs and 
twisted pile are the leading types. The newest 
colors include Normandie rose, soft beige, and 
a blue-black that sets color schemes coursing 
through one’s head. 


There is no half measure about patterns in 
fabrics. They are big and broad and bold, 
with splashing flower bouquets and plaids the 
leading motifs. Fabrics are emphasized in 
several ways to establish their individuality; 
cellophane and rayon mixtures, for instance, 
are available which resemble sheets of tiny 
ice crystals against colored backgrounds, and 
are refreshing and strikingly different. One 
of the brightest ideas that we know of is 
natural fishnet stretched over green satin on 
the seats of fruitwood side chairs. Smart! 


Colors are still more important than pat- 
tern, and pastels will remain high on your 
preferred list. Other hues are beginning to 
lose their sharpness, are more serene, more 
assured. White continues as the leading color 
for large areas, with true parchment white 
your best bet for walls. The green you want 
is a bluish one; and yellow, a dull shade 
that is particularly good for carpets. Gray is 
better than ever. 


A recent visit aboard the S.S. Normandie 
netted these observations: Light woods, such 
as sycamore, maple and ash, with fabrics 
combining coral pink with burgundy . . 
brown satin curtains trimmed with eggshell 
pink embroidery . furniture upholstered 
in malachite green leather with stainless 
pigskin and parchment 
. shaped rugs between twin beds 
. Jean Dunand’s sophisticated lacquers, 


steel bandings 
for walls . . 


so reminiscent of Oriental technique . . . many 
etched and decorated mirrors and much 
moulded glass. All of which, in a nutshell, 
bears up media that we have been recom- 
mending to you since Spring, and which are 
still ace-high for style. 
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WALL COVERIN::' 

You will soon be using 
metal wallpaper 
usual ways. Heretofore it 
has been prohibitive, the 
metal thick and heavy and 
difficult to hold with or- 
dinary pastes in order to 
obtain a smooth surface. But now, by means 
of an electro-chemical process, ordinary plain 


in un- 





paper is given a thin film of pure copper 
which makes the wallpaper eminently prac- 
tical and economical. Bert C. Miller, Inc., are 
the manufacturers of this newest of smart 
wall coverings. Available in plain surface or 
with embossed designs. 


Becker, Smith & Page’s new papers have 
color combinations as you like them. One 
pattern of ivy creepers, yellow and white with 
touches of cocoa on a gray background, is 
their newest design; and an entirely different 
paper by the same firm bears an isolated pat- 
tern of urns of flowers and tiny leaf sprays of 
clay color against a deep wine background. 
May be seen at Artcraft Wallpaper Co. If 
you are decorating a recreation room, or per- 
haps a dine-and-dance place, you will be 
interested in two new and highly colorful 
sets of wallpaper panels being produced by 
Schmitz-Horning Co. One, Bal Masque, is a 
highly posterized four panel set; the other, 
Folk Dance, consisting of four panels also, 
shows various folk dances. On view at Richard 


E. Thibaut’s. 


In the showroom of Chas. R. Gracie, one 
may view a comprehensive selection of color- 
ful scenic papers for fine interiors; also hand- 
painted panels for screens and 
rooms, such as foyers and powder rooms. 
H. Leo Gould have many extremely beautiful 
hand-painted wallpapers carefully reproduced 
from distinguished old examples removed from 
Georgian manor houses. You will search a 
long time before you find wallpapers as 
fetching in chic as those by Thomas Strahan 
Co. One pattern, certainly, that will win your 
admiration is their colorful design of flower 


incidental 


baskets and bouquets tied with graceful rib. 
bons against a mauve gray background 

If you are decorating a small book room, 
what happier choice for the wall covering 
than a paper simulating expensive wood 
paneling? No greater group of examples any. 
where than those on view at W. H. S. Lloyd 
& Co. Or if you prefer the modern idea of 
walls that appear to have been hung with 
fabric, try one of the simple damask or richly 
textured effects of washable Tekko from 
Frederic Blank & Co. For a smart game room, 
we know of a modern wallpaper with a pat- 
tern of mounted polo players in various colors 
against a silver background. Designed by 
John Little and produced by Imperial Paper 
and Color Corp. Their Glencraft Polo pat. 
tern. Or perhaps your problem requires a 
dramatic wallpaper for an answer? Then 
hasten to your dealer and see the new M. H. 
Birge & Co. black paper covered with colorful 
sprays of field flowers, or the silver grille de- 
sign bearing a striking arrangement of lac- 
quer-red feather fans. 

FABRICS 

Last Spring there was reported 
in these columns the first an- 
nouncement of a new aluminum 
material that looks like silver 
and is distributed by Hildreth 
& Dunlop. 

Now you may have shimmering GOLD 
draperies, the latest contribution of the chem- 
ical industry to the textile world! From an 
exciting rumor which we caught with our 
ears to the ground, there has materialized at 
last into reality a gold metallic fabric that 
constitutes the very newest news in decora- 
tion. And again your Decorators Digest is the 
very first to report it. 

For news is heralded from Clarence P. 
Baxter, Inc., that they are already dis- 
tributing this new Dupont fabric. It is light 
in weight, flexible, and drapes beautifully 
without cracking. It will not tarnish, and it 
is not prohibitive in cost. Be the first to use 
it, for indications are that it will appropriate 
highest decorating honors. 
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There is something about linens with their 
reds, greens, lavenders and blues that sug- 
gests a tea in an English garden, or some 
other delightful occasion just as casual and 
as ideally situated. Howard & Schaffer have 
a new Bamboo pattern blocked linen, yellow 
and brown on a natural ground, that is cool 
as cool. Their seaweed and shell pattern is 
not only smartly seasonal but individual as 
well . . . and it is to be had with a blue, 
green, yellow or brown background. And The 
Greeff Co. are showing their Magnolia pat- 
with dark 
green foliage, which is available in eight dif- 
ferent colors; their lilies design in bouquet 
arrangement against a shadow print of bam- 
boo, is another design in four different colors 
that you will be enthusiastic about. Would 


ten of big waxlike blossoms 


be charming in a formal little sitting room. 
Lehman-Connor have an interesting nautical 
linen that is most distinctive; a horizontal 
wave pattern that is available in six different 
colors. Just the fabric for that chair which 
the merest pattern. Hasbrouck & 


Turkington proudly offer their Scrolls-and- 


requires 


Bouquet design. For if you are looking for a 
linen with big motifs, as big as fifty inches 
this is it. Natural or raisin back- 
ground. J. H. Thorp & Co. have the coolest- 
looking linen imaginable in their Tropics, a 


square, 


design of palms and jungle foliage on either 
a tan or natural ground. 

Draperies of chintz with wide, stiff ruffles, 
tightly pleated, accentuate the garden vi- 
brations of a room . . . which accounts for 
why such charming country house decoration 
expressed with this material has invaded town 
this season and promises to remain through- 
out Autumn. Peter Schneiders’ & Co. 
are showing a new chintz with five inches 
wide vertical stripes of glorious tulips, to be 
had with six different colored backgrounds. 
Their Iris and Palm is another beautiful de- 
sign that will evoke your clients’ enthusiasm; 
also in six different colors. There’s a chintz 
at Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc., with a re- 
freshing accordian pleated ribbon motif and 
a filler of polka dots. Swedish-looking and 


Sons 
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cool. Another smart pattern has an interesting 
arrangement of feathers—stiff ones, which 
makes it unusual. Available in six different 
colors. Carrillo Fabrics Corp. are showing one 
of the brightest fabrics to be seen anywhere: 
a summery yellow Jacobean pattern on a 
white background; your clients will also love 
the finely executed Directoire design of 
trellis and urns of flowers, in five different 
backgrounds. 

A visit to the Edward Maag showrooms is 
always repaid with a view of several new silk 
fabrics worth talking about. Last time it was 
upholstery silks. Interesting textures and a 
variety of colors. Several tapestry weaves. 
This firm also has a heavy antique satin with 
a diamond pattern in checkerboard arrange- 
ment that you will have to have. Seeley-Scala- 
mandre are constantly striving to get away 
from the traditional, and do it very well 
indeed with their horizontal stripe of wave- 
like design, a diagonal stripe—wide ones very 
much in the Empire manner; and a combina- 
tion moire satin and taffeta stripe. All these 
fabrics are available in any color, specially 
dyed to your order. 

Truly, versatility has its own reward. Which 
is the reason why mohair is the season’s 
outstanding fabric. One time you see it and 
it is a plush, you see it again and it looks 
like velvet—or a linen, or a chintz! L. C. 
Chase are showing several new printed pat- 
terns in their Goodall mohair line confined 
to decorators’ use. One, a romantic Louis 
XVIII pattern, baroque in feeling, will supply 
that “different” note to an interior. Various 
colors. The smart Pond Lily is another pat- 
tern that you will like. Available in five dif- 
ferent colors but we liked the yellow and 
brown combination best. Their Laurel pattern 
of yellow flowers and green leaves on a gray 
background is the one summery note that 
you are looking for. 

The only place in town where the ravishing 
William Morris prints can be found is Cowtan 
& Tout. For a distinctive drapery fabric we 
can think of nothing more individual. And the 
variety of beautiful patterns is so amazing and 


oo i a re 





irresistible that in desperation you have to 
buy several! Because of its exotic character, 
we liked best the Passion Flower pattern, in 
green, white and yellow. 

You will be intrigued by the variety of 
patterns and colors in the collection of linens 
on view at Herter-Dalton. The new Herter 
weaves are earning an enviable reputation as 
slip covers, and when combined with draperies 
of handprinted fabrics by this firm, are the 
means of giving priceless distinction to your 
work. And Rodoma, Inc., have several tempt- 
ing hand-woven textured fabrics that are as 
distinctive as they are smart. One that we 
liked particularly was a wide basket weave 
which is available in twelve different colors. 
The beige would be grand for slip covers. 

The newest and most beautiful glass cur- 
tains that we have seen in many a day are 
those designed by Ida Keck Ring for E. C. 
Carter & Son. Silk gauze has been combined 
with insertions of marquisette, net and lace 
with results that are as rich and lovely as one 
could wish for formal window treatments; one 
example, particularly, of celanese shells and 
sea-weed motifs appliqued in intricate ar- 
rangement over silk marquisette, will be ideal 
for summer rooms. Your individual designs, 
no matter how complicated, can be executed 
to special order. 

FURNITURE 
The vital concern of the 
decorator is no _ longer 
period, but personal in- 
clinations of comfort. A 
charming practice it is, 
too, to adapt traditional 
furniture to modern 
schemes of decoration, attaining new effects 
through a studied consideration of modern 
color harmony and furniture arrangement. 
And if you are one of those weary souls 
eternally searching for out-of-the-ordinary fur- 
niture for particular places, then turn your 
steps to The Nahon Co. They have a new 
table, for instance, to be had in Chippendale 
or Queen Anne style, which opens from a 
console to a card table, and then with the 


ee, eo oe ee 


addition of extension leaves, opens into a 
dining table which will comfortably accom. 
modate eight people. That’s news! 

The colorful showrooms of Mary Ryan are 
revealing many pleasing surprises these days, 
One of the new and exciting attractions is a 
modern bedroom group of turquoise blue 
trimmed with white, with all drawer interiors 
painted the same white to match. The charm. 
ing thing about the set is that it harmonizes 
so easily with traditional pieces. Smart—you 
know it! 

Our search for unusual pieces brought us 
happily to George Blundell of London who 
always have a comprehensive selection of 
antiques on display. At the moment they have 
several excellent library steps for your con- 
sideration, and we can think of no other 
item more difficult to find. Two 18th Century 
examples that we liked were perfectly dig. 
nified leather covered armchairs that changed 
before your very eyes into useful steps. Wood 
& Hogan, whose collection of antique furni- 
ture is becoming nationally famous, have six 
different designs of children’s chairs made 
of old woods. Whether Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, Hepplewhite or Queen Anne is your 
preference, they are all here. Authentic woods, 
too, with a special finish that exactly repro- 
duces the patina of the original pieces. 


Much could be written about reed and 
rattan furniture—reed, you know, is the core 
of rattan—especially regarding the quality 
of design. Few decorators realize that the de- 
signs of reed and rattan are without pre- 
cedent in periods, and every single piece is 
modern in the sense of originality. Fine design 
therefore assumes particular importance in 
outdoor furniture. Every piece mentioned here: 
with is of unquestionable good taste. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop are showing a 
group of comfortable Streamline pieces of 
rattan that are fitted with separate inner- 
spring cushions of waterproof fabric. Ideal for 
sun porch, yacht and terrace. F. Debski have 
designed a really delectable piece, a curved 
reed garden seat, painted, fitted with a com- 

Continued on page 92 
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Furniture, courtesy of Sandro 
Girard, Cassard Romano, Helen 
M. Snyder and Florentine Crafts- 
men; cane chintz, courtesy of 
Titus Blatter & Co.; cane me- 
dallions, courtesy of American 
Rattan and Reed Mfg. Company. 





CANE THE YEAR ROUND 


BY HELEN ™M SNYDER, A.I. D. 


Cane is the solution to the problem facing smart and inexpensive; it has strength, dura- 
many decorators scanning the market for bility, resiliency, uniformity of thickness, 
furniture to aid in obviating the discomforts smoothness of joints and a hard shiny surface. 
of torrid summer months. It is cool, adaptable, Cane is by no means a new medium; it 
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Right, cane settee in 
Neo-classic Vestibule. 
Helen M. Snyder, 


decorator. 


has been used in all coun- 
tries with success for gene- 
rations. The present enthusi- 
asm for it is another adapta- 
tion to modern comfort of 
a material that has proved 
its worth through the 
years. Both open and 
close weaves are avail- 


Continued on page 112 
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FRANK W. RICHARDSON 


RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AID. 


COMMENTS ON 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Conference week needs no interpretation 
to those who were fortunate to be present. 
The successive events from Monday to Satur- 
day were a high period in the life of the 
Institute and will long be memorable in the 
lives of the participants. 


It is the common belief of all observers that 
in totality of achievement, the sessions not 
only accomplished much in constructive prog- 
ress during the week but that they revealed a 
marked advance through the preceding year 
in all the interests to which the Institute is 
devoted. 


The business of the meetings demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the organization as a 
whole, reflecting in particular the intelligent 
industry of committees engaged in the various 
departments of Institute activities and the 


cooperation of members generally throughout 
the entire field of membership. 

A complete review of the meetings cannot 
convey to our absent members the most im- 
portant features of the enjoyable week, which 
were striking evidences of cordial appreciation 
of the value of membership in the Institute 
and the wide prevalence of enthusiastic accord 
with the efforts to advance its prestige. 

The only regret is that many more of our 
members were not present to enjoy the op- 
portunity to learn through close contact how 
important the Institute has become to the life 
of all engaged in decorative work. Only 
through personal association with others can 
one realize how effective a power resides in 
combined efforts to elevate the professional 
and business standards of the work in which 
we are engaged. 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 
AND BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


We wish to quote the following as indi- 
cative of the enthusiasm of the members 
upon the re-election of Frank W. Richardson 
to the presidency of the A.I.D. 

Roy Belmont, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported that the Committee on 
Nominations had unanimously voted the fol- 
lowing slate under the change in our by-laws: 


OFFICERS 

Mr. Frank W. Richardson, President 
New York 

Mr. Louis Rorimer, Vice-President 
Cleveland 

Mr. William J. MacMullin, Vice-President 
Baltimore 

Mr. William A. Kimbel, Vice-President 
New York 

Miss Nancy V. McClelland, Secretary 
New York 

Mrs, Gertrude Gheen Robinson, Treasurer 
New York 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. Roy Belmont, New York 

Mr. Edmund C, Hamiiton, Chicago 

Mr. Louis Kilmarx, New York 

Mr. William A. Kimbel, New York 

Mr. William J. MacMullin, Baltimore 

Miss Nancy V. McClelland, New York 

Mrs. Mary Miller, Atlanta 

Mr. William R. Moore, Chicago 

Mr. George M. Niedecken, Milwaukee 

Mr. John A, Reardon, Jr., Boston 

Mr. Frank W. Richardson, New York 

Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson, New York 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson, New York 

Mr. Louis Rorimer, Cleveland 

Mr. Wilfred S. Teetzel, Detroit 

Mr. Charles J, Watson, Chicago 

Miss Katherine Duff Watson, San Francisco 


Roy Belmont: The report that 64 members 
out of the 91 residing in New York were 
serving on committees is entirely due to Mr. 
Richardson’s method of being president of 
this Institute. He has so quietly headed all 
the work that has been done through the past 
two years, sat in on almost every meeting of 
every committee, guided their work to comple- 
tion, and the full growth that has come 
through has been due to a great extent to the 
leadership he has given us. 

Louis Kilmarx: May I add one remark. 
Mr. Belmont overlooked one fact. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has an uncanny faculty of selecting 
the right man and right woman for the 
right place. I have never known it to fail, and 
the success of the committee work is due to 
that fact. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 
by Frank W. Richardson, A.1.D. 


A review of the fourth year does not dis. 
close impressive achievements that inspire 
acclaim. No citation of definite or concrete 
accomplishments of prime importance will 
stir our members with profound satisfaction 
that any one of the major problems before 
us has reached an ultimate and certain result, 


Those of us who have been entrusted with 
power and opportunity have no expectation of 
enthusiastic applause to crown our efforts, 
And yet, now that we are together again, it 
is hoped that the belief will be general among 
you that the year has been marked by steady 
growth and appreciable advance toward our 
objectives in every department of endeavor. 


Four years ago at Grand Rapids with great 
enthusiasm and high aspirations we entered 
upon a collective career, the term of which 
was acknowledged to be long and laborious. 
Its aims were high and distant; and to be 
achieved only through patient and unremitting 
efforts and measured steps of advancement. 
Obstacles to be overcome were so definitely 
static in the general scheme of business life 
through preceding years of prosperity, ac- 
companied as always by apathy and indiffer- 
ence, that the task assumed in our organized 
movement was already beyond hope of im- 
mediate or early success even through 
cooperative efforts of the splendid body of 
decorators that comprise the Institute. 


However, if we have failed to accomplish 
the ultimate in our efforts to remove the 
obstacles that hampered our pursuit of busi- 
ness success and disturbed our confidence in 
a future of assured prosperity, we may be 
certain that the record of the formative years 
is not devoid of accomplishment. 


It is the purpose of these remarks to give 
emphasis to the general aspects of a survey 
of our present status. More intimate knowl- 
edge of achievements in the various phases of 
our common efforts will develop in the re- 
ports of the committees devoted to the sep- 
arate divisions of labor and responsibilities. 
The increase in the number of committees 
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indicates a widening of scope of operation. 

These reports will be far more eloquent 
and illuminating in information of practical 
and concrete activities. At the age of four 
years we believe that the wisdom of our 
founders is well sustained in the general cir- 
cumstances of the present. These are the out- 
standing facts: 

We have developed an organization of suffi- 
cient size as to be comprehensive; member- 
ship of such ability, character and reputation 
as to insure confidence; and a body of de- 
yoted workers for the cause of better condi- 
tions and higher standards. We are on the 
way toward the development of a spirit of 
professionalism that is elevating the art of 
decoration to higher esteem in the public 
consciousness. 

Our relations with manufacturers and im- 
porters have constantly improved through an 
increasing mutual respect and it is the belief 
of many of us that notwithstanding adverse 
conditions known to us all, the decorator is 
gradually coming into a place of higher public 
esteem due in part to efforts of the Institute 
to extend information of its performances and 
aims. There is before us a more opportune 
period for further exploitation and a reason- 
able hope for more fruitful results. 

Our new system of accounting has relieved 
our former anxiety about means of subsistence 
and through able management of our office 
and generous response of members we have 
a respectable balance in the bank with con- 
sequent relief to the Board of Gevernors. 

The past year has been characterized by 
steady growth in knowledge of conditions 
surrounding daily business life and in dealing 
with problems of our members, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

The government of our organization is con- 
trolled not only by an able board of governors 
but more directly and consecutively by studi- 
ous and devoted committees. 

Their work in their several fields is the 
outstanding feature of a year of unprece- 
dented activity. It will be manifest as the 
sessions of the week proceed. 

It is a high tribute to the aims of our 
founders that their purposes have engaged 





the enthusiastic devotion of so many members 
of ability and talent who are possessed of 
altruistic spirit with its corollary of self-denial. 

There are nineteen national committees and 
they are composed of sixty-seven individuals. 

There should be a place in this brief com- 
mentary for a word for our headquarters and 
its staff. It is our chief reliance for efficiency 
both in detail of individual correspondence 
and consultation and in what may be termed 
mass production of information to our mem- 
bers and in maintaining our relations with 
manifold institutions that recognize our po- 
siticn in the field of education and commerce. 

Our able executive secretary has brought 
the office to a state of excellence that con- 
stitutes an essential factor of every function 
of our effort and is a most effective aid in the 
control of all procedure in which coordination 
is an element. Every member should visit our 
headquarters and make some acquaintance 
with its operations. 

There is abundant evidence that our mem- 
bers individually, of whatever Chapter, are 
becoming better informed about our common 
purposes and are indicating more earnest 
desire to conform with our policies, and to 
aid in upholding our standards for a higher 
excellence of professional and business con- 
duct. 

Probably this conference will be memorable 
in our history for the accomplishment of the 
long desired definition of a decorator. Con- 
centration of study by a scholarly committee 
has brought us a definition which is hoped 
will satisfy every need and will find justifica- 
tion in wide acceptance and permanent usage. 

This is but a brief and superficial sum- 
mary by one who has enjoyed the advantage 
of a close witness and who is most grateful 
for an opportunity to associate with such 
a company of interested friends and devoted 
co-workers. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
by Nancy V. McClelland, National Secretary 


Mr. President and Members of the American 
Institute of Decorators: 
It seems scarcely possible that the time has 
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come round for our Fourth Annual Confer- nucleus of this library by the presenta ion of i 
ence. We, in New York, are delighted to have fifteen or twenty books, some of them old ei 
you here again. Last year we found it an books by William Morris. We hope that a 
inspiration and a great pleasure to play the members who have found certain books espe. is 
host to the Association and we are glad to cially helpful to them in their work will be | 
welcome you once more. good enough to suggest them or to present ) 
Your National Secretary, as usual, has no them to the Library Committee. In order to 
vitally important news items to bring to you in avoid duplications, a list of such books should aK 
her annual report, as these will be taken care be sent to the Committee before the books th 
of in the President’s report and in the reports themselves are forwarded. tic 
of the various chairmen. My function seems In addition to this working library, Mr. Bp 
rather to be to remember the forgotten things Bach and his committee are preparing a com tis 
and report the items which nobody else con- plete bibliography of books that have to do lic 
siders it necessary to mention! with decorating. This bibliography will be De 
The most strenuous piece of work I have sent out to the various chapters throughout 
had to do during the past year as National the country. We shall be able to include in ac 
Secretary has been the signing of the new it the very practical and helpful list con- be 
membership certificates. Since you have all tributed by Mr. Dowling of the British In- wi 
recently received them, I hope I do not need stitute of Decorators. th 
to call your attention to the fact that they ave During the past year there have been three D 
chaste and beautiful pieces of hand-lettering. official meetings of your National Board of of 
It is a little disconcerting to have to report Governors. In October and in April, in place T 
that although a competition was started among of general quarterly meetings, meetings of the is 
our members for a special design for a new Executive Committee were held in New York tk 
membership certificate, none of the designs City. In January the semi-annual meeting al 
submitted met with our approval. We have took place in Baltimore, where we were given J 
therefore, sent out a classic and, we think, a taste of real Southern hospitality, and, | a 
a very good looking certificate, which I am may say, enjoyed it very much. In addition to fe 
sure you will all appreciate. I hope you have these meetings, there have been over one h 
them framed and hanging in front of you hundred different meetings of national com- Ww 
as a daily reminder of your responsibility to mittees engaged in developing the work which 
this organization. is to be presented to you in this conference. I 
Speaking of competitions reminds me that Very few people in the organization realize d 
the results of our last A.I.D. competition are how much work is entailed and how it has < 
now on exhibition in the West Foyer here in grown. r 
the Waldorf. There have been two programs In the first place correspondence with ‘ 
for competitions issued during the year. In Headquarters is increasing daily, and Mrs. ‘ 
this last competition we had over ninety-eight Gailey finds her hands more than full. I may y 
entries, of which eighty-three renderings are say that she is delighted over it because she i 
now on view. They have come from schools all is never so happy as when she is busy and = 
over the country, and we are sure that you because it proves that members in distant P 
will be interested in seeing them. For that chapters are taking a greater interest in t 
reason they will be on exhibition the entire what is going on at Headquarters. Our I 
week. membership has increased . . . we_ have . 
In addition to the competitions, the only fifty-five new members on our list. P 
new activity which has been organized by the All the National Committees have been P 
Association this year is the formation of a enlarged during the last year and many more 
Library Committee, for the purpose of creat- people are taking an active part in the work 1 
ing a reference library at Headquarters, which of the Institute. I may say, for example, that | 
may be freely consulted by the members. I out of the ninety members of the New York ; 
may say that our President has formed the Chapter residing in New York City at least 1 
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sixty are serving on different committees and 
giving their interest and their time and their 
knowledge to the questions that are referred 
to these various committees. 

I do not know whether or not this same 
proportion is maintained in other chapters 
but I do know that chapter activities through- 
out the country have greatly increased. In 
the West and in the South this has been par- 
ticularly noticeable, and excellent work has 
been done in exhibitions and in group adver- 
tising. Everything of this nature which pub- 
licises the work of the American Institute of 
Decorators is admirable. 

The fact that more recognition is being 
accorded to the Institute of Decorators has 
been proved by two recent appointments 
which are of great public interest. One is 
the appointment of Mr. William R. Moore as 
Decorating Consultant of the Housing Division 
of P.W.A., a newly created government post. 
This appointment is evidence that the admin- 
istration recognizes the economic function of 
the decorating profession. Another important 
appointment in public life is that of Mrs. 
James Rogerson who has recently been made 
a member of the Municipal Art Comission 
for the City of New York. She has the 
honor of being one of a hundred members 
who were accorded this distinction. 


An important committee appointed by the 
Institute has been asked to make an exact 
definition of just what a decorator is. All 
members of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators have been asked to contribute their 
ideas on this subject and Mrs. Lenygon, who 
is the head of the Committee, will later give 
you a report about this matter. It is interest- 
ing for you to know that various publishers 
of dictionaries have signified their intention 
of incorporating our definition in their dic- 
tionaries as soon as we have adopted and ap- 
proved it. At the present 
dictionary gives no adequate idea of what 


moment the 


a decorator really is. Decorators are variously 
defined as “house painters,” “sign painters,” 
“bookbinders,” “upholsterers” and “tradesmen 
whose business it is to paint and paper 
houses.” We feel that it is about time the 
world understood what we really are and what 
we stand for. I am sure that the definition 
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which Mrs. Lenygon’s Committee has pre- 
pared will be a comprehensive and accurate 


one. 


In this connection she has _ contributed 
what seems to be the best decorating story of 
the year. A client drove up to a decorator’s 
establishment, swept in with great empresse- 
ment, and demanded that a position be 
created for a friend, a young girl. “You 
know,” she explained, “she is a lady, not a 
decorator.” To the credit of our quick-witted 
member, the immediate reply was, “I am so 
sorry, but we employ decorators, not ladies.” 


Before closing my report, I should like to 
call your attention again to the National 
Exhibition which will be given in October, 
in the Grand Central Palace, under the joint 
auspices of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Architectural League of New York, 
and the American Institute of Decorators. 
While you are here in New York, if you 
have any idea of entering this exhibition, it 
would be advisable for you to consult with 
the Exhibition Committee, and see the floor 
plans and the official prospectus. We believe 
that this exhibition is one of the most impor- 
tant things which the American Institute has 
yet undertaken. We are hoping that its bene- 
fits will be felt throughout the country, as 
we believe it will result in a great improve- 
ment in business and establish further col- 
laboration between the various professions 
who are cooperating to make it a success. 


TELEGRAM FROM 
FLORENCE ELY HUNN 


My dear Mr. Richardson can it be that only 
four years ago in July, the first national con- 
ference of decorators was called together in 
Grand Rapids. I find it difficult to believe 
that such strides have been taken toward prog- 
ress as are evident from the last number of 
the Decorators Digest. May I congratulate you 
your executive committee and your chairman 
of committees on the efficient work you have 
done in the past two years. May I express my 
sincere and deep interest in the American 
Institute of Decorators and wish that this 
may be the finest conference to date. And may 
I as an ex-chairman of the membership com- 
mittee send greetings to all members present 
from all chapters and a regret that this is the 
first conference that I must miss. 
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The above photograph shows Mrs. Francis 


Lenygon, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Definition of a Decorator, presenting the 
committee’s definition to Mr. Frank JW. 


Richardson, President of the A.1.D. 


“What is an Interior Decorator?” was the 


title of an editorial that appeared in the 
January issue of The Decorators Digest. A 


number of The Digest readers responded to 
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the editorial and sent in their definition of an 


Interior Decorator. These definitions were 
submitted to the Committee on Education of 
the A.I.D., which in turn formed a Committee 
on the Definition of a Decorator with Mrs. 
Francis H. Lenygon as the chairman. This 
committee gave the subject a great deal of 
thought, resulting in the following definition 
which was accepted by the A.I.D. at their 


Fourth Annual Conference: 
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“A Decorator is one who, by training and 
experience, is qualified to plan, design 
and execute structural interiors and their 
furnishings and to supervise the various 
arts and crafts essential to their comple- 
tion.” 
At this time The Digest wishes to thank its 
readers for their enthusiastic response to the 
editorial “What is an Interior Decorator?” 


RADIO COMMITTEE REPORT 


hy Paul MacAlister, Chairman 


Mr. President and Members of the American 
Institute of Decorators: 

You have just heard our accepted definition 
of a decorator, which we all trust will define 
the difference between our profession and the 
trades and crafts which very often function 
under the title of interior decorator. 

It is now our problem to see that this defi- 
nition is accepted and becomes as_ widely 
known as possible for the protection of our 
interests. The first step in this direction will 
be taken in a very few minutes when our nat- 
ional secretary, Miss Nancy McClelland, will 
broadcast over a nation-wide hookup of ap- 
proximately 55 stations, this new definition of 
a decorator. She will also point out in her 
remarks the constantly increasing interest on 
the part of the public in interior decoration. It 
is the opinion of the Radio Committee that 
the time is opportune to institute a series of 
educational broadcasts which should have an 
appeal to a majority of people. Without doubt, 
radio is the most important medium for the 
Educational Committee to use to publicize the 
fact that our organization has been established 
to unite those in the profession who have the 
recognized qualifications in education and ex- 
perience to practice interior architecture and 
decoration. 

Those listening in on an interesting radio 
program are inclined to lose sight of the fact 
that a great deal of time, effort and tedious 
details have gone into the preparation of these 
entertaining and educational broadcasts. We, 
therefore, ask your cooperation in making this 
contemplated series of broadcasts of wide ap- 
peal and educational value to the public, by 
sending in any suggestions that you feel could 


possibly be used in this radio work. In this 
way our committee hopes to be able to build 
up a program which will prove beneficial to 


all concerned. 

We would especially like you to show your 
interest in the broadcast being offered today 
by writing directly to Mrs. Claudine Mac- 
Donald of the Women’s Radio Review, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New York City. 
The more expressions of this kind that are 
forthcoming from our members and the in- 
terested public will go a long way to 
further our efforts. The subject of decoration 
and design has become so popular recently 
that if put forth in an educational manner 
will be welcomed by many people. 

Mrs. MacDonald has some rather interesting 
ideas on such broadcasts and I would like 
to read you a few of her remarks: “In 
my own mind I have divided radio pro- 
grams into two groups. The first are those 
where the activities of the broadcast seem 
most nearly to take place in the home of 
the listener; the second, those in which we 
attempt to take the listener out of his home 
in imagination. I feel that it is hardly ever 
wise to combine these two ideas in one 
program. As for straight talks on the radio, 
the ideal person to give them, man or 
woman, should have a flexible voice, expres- 
sive of a dynamic personality—the kind of 
person one would enjoy having as a guest in 
one’s home; the material used should be 
expressed in a spoken English, not written 
—the writer, and in most cases the most 
effective talks are prepared by the one giving 
them, must be able to write and speak in a 
graphic way. A speaker might have a very 
definite appreciation of color, line, etc., but 
unless he were able to conjure up the same 
picture in the minds of his listeners through 
the spoken word, little effect can be gained. 
It is my feeling that practically any subject 
can be presented in a way that will hold the 
attention of a very wide radio audience. One 
should never underestimate the potential in- 
telligence of the majority of a wide audience. 
On the other hand, whatever subject is pre- 
sented should be handled in a way to appeal 
to what we might call our mass circulation. 
If done properly, it will not outrage the 
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intelligence of our class circulation, in fact, 
I believe will be equally interesting. I need 
hardly remind you that in planning any type 
of radio program one must have a clear 
understanding of just what people we expect 
to reach, what information we wish to give, 
and what results we hope to secure. It is 
always well to remember that ideas cannot 
be absorbed rapidly and that in case of a 
radio program one cannot turn back to reread 
a sentence or a paragraph. Therefore, it is 
folly to attempt to put over more than one 
or two ideas in a broadcast.” 

You have already heard that a well-known 
foundation has evidenced its 
enthusiasm and cooperation toward our pro- 
jected ideas. This foundation has even gone so 
far as to assure us, that as soon as funds are 
available for this purpose, we may look for- 
ward to their financial support. The National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education has 
also been in constant touch with us since the 
inception of the Radio Committee, and they 
assure us of their willingness to be of as- 
sistance at all times. 

In closing, I would like to thank the Radio 
Committee for their fine spirit of cooperation; 
also Mrs. Claudine MacDonald and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for their help in 
making this broadcast possible. 

We will now tune in on Station WEAF and 
listen to the first national hookup sponsored 
by the American Institute of Decorators. 
This program will be composed of a few 
selections of music and a short talk by 
Miss Nancy McClelland. 


educational 


A.L.D. RADIO BROADCAST OVER 
N.B.C. NETWORK 
by Nancy McClelland 


Thank you, Mr. O’Connor, and a very good 
afternoon to all those who are on the other 
end of this wireless. 

I have just left the Waldorf Hotel where a 
group of 300 or more people are making his- 
tory by contributing a new and important 
definition to the dictionary. It seems incredible 
that not a single one of all the thousand 
dictionaries in existence gives a proper ex- 
planation of what these people are, or what 
they do. A bit fed up with this situation, 
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they decided that it was time to define them. 
selves and put it on record. And immediately 
some of the publishers of dictionaries asked 
permission to be present at the discussion 
and announced that, as soon as the definition 
was accepted and approved, they would be 
glad to incorporate it in their big and im. 
portant volumes. 

Who are these people who are suffering 
from indefinitis? 

They are the Members of the American 
Institute of Decorators. 

I can hear you say; 

“Tt isn’t possible” 

“The dictionary 
decorator is” 

“There must be some mistake about it.” 

I assure you that there is a mistake and 
it is a mistake made by the dictionaries. Here 
is an art that has existed for generations and 
still has no definite definition. Check it up 
for yourself. Get out any dictionary that you 
happen to have next to your radio and tur 
to the definition of the word “decorator.” 
Nine out of ten give the lucid and enlighten- 
ing explanation. 

“A decorator is one who decorates.” 
A person who had never heard of a decorator 
would know a lot more about it after he had 
read that, wouldn’t he? Another dictionary 
gives more itemized particulars which, how- 


certainly tells what a 


ever, seem a little strange in their relation 
to the word as we use it. Here’s one of them: 

“Decorator—an ornamental painter, scene 
painter, grainer.” The Pocket Oxford explains 
that “a decorator is a tradesman who paints 
and papers houses.” 

And here is another which says; “A deco- 
rator is one who makes a business of deco 
rating walls, furniture and the like.” Still 
others describe us as “upholsterers” and even 
as “bookbinders.” 

Really it is not surprising that the American 
Institute of Decorators rebelled and sent out 
a call to all its members, asking for suggestion: 
for a definition so explicit that whenever 
the word is used from now on there shall be 
a clear-cut, exact picture of its meaning. To 
tell the truth, we should much prefer to be 
known by some other name, but nothing 
suitable seems to suggest itself, so I suppose 
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we shall go through the rest of our lives 
bearing the title, “interior decorators.” At 
least we can specify in our new definition 
just what that denotes. 

And yet this is no easy thing to do, be- 
cause a decorator’s work is so varied and so 
complicated. 

There was a recent case in Washington 
where Miss Elsie deWolfe was called upon 
to testify in court. The judge said to her 
“Did you manufacture this piece of furni- 
ture?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied, “I am not a 
cabinetmaker.” 

Later the judge asked, “Did you personally 
make these curtains?” 

“Not at all,” she answered again. “I am 
not an upholsterer.” 

Finally the judge suggested, quite sar- 
castically, “Do you mind telling me just what 
you do do?” 

“I create beauty” was the calm reply that 
astonished him and electrified the courtroom. 

Yes, that much discussed and much abused 
word “decorator” does come from a Latin 
word meaning beauty and ornament. But we 
must admit that in interpreting the different 
moods and fashions of different ages we have 
met with many standards of beauty some of 
which now seem exceedingly strange to us. 
Without doubt such standards existed be- 
cause social influences and customs and 
fashions created them with a definite pur- 
pose. 

In the good old Puritan days, for example, 
it was considered the worst possible taste— 
almost an impropriety—to lounge or loll in 
a chair (I don’t suppose that the Pilgrim 
Fathers had much time for lounging about 
anyway.) At all events much of the furniture 
made by these admirable ancestors of ours 
was quite as stern and uncompromising as 
their morals. Today’s generation finds it a 
litle rigid and frigid. A young friend of 
mine who spent last week-end in a carefully 
exact “Early American House” confessed to 
me that she was obliged to go to bed to get 
comfortable! 

Beside the Puritan period, we have had in 
this country the overloaded epoch when no 
house was considered beautiful unless it was 
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weighed down with stuffy draperies, with 
heavy carving and with overdone furniture. 
And then we had what is known as the Vic- 
torian-General Grant style—the days of anti- 
macassars and moustache cups and rocking 
chairs and statues of Venus with a clock in 
her stomach, all of which we took seriously 
enough at the time although we laugh over 
them today. We also had the Golden Oak 
period! We had, too, the Mission style, which 
was an admirable attempt to regain good 
construction and design. Unfortunately it 
avoided all design whatever except the putting 
together of straight pieces of timber, so that 
it attained nothing except a heavy and un- 
beautiful result. 

Yet out of each one of these developments, 
some of which were far from beautiful in 
themselves has come a certain something 
fine that has lasted and built itself into the 
spirit of the American home. From one end 
of this country to the other within the last 
25 years there has been an increasing under- 
standing and appreciation of esthetics, and 
a keen desire for better backgrounds which 
is responsible for a great improvement in 
public taste. A new mood—the mood of 
today—is leading people into a love of simple 
design and the results are admirable. 

We, as decorators, like to feel that we 
are partly responsible for these new ideas of 
simplicity and beauty. Perhaps the economic 
situation has contributed something too. 
Certainly the magazines of decoration have 
done their part in spreading continuous and 
helpful suggestions. But the whole success of 
these ideas in the last analysis depends upon 
their recognition and acceptance by the mak- 
ers of homes with enough knowledge and 
sensitiveness and imagination to apply them 
to their own dwellings. This is what is hap- 
pening here in America today, and it gives 
us increasing joy in our work. 

But I have not yet told you the definition 
of a decorator that was adopted by the In- 
stitute today. In its final form the definition 
is this: 

“A decorator is one who, by training and 
experience, is qualified to plan, design and 
execute structural interiors and their fur- 
nishings and to supervise the various arts 
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and crafts essential to their completion.” 
Now you know what a decorator really is 
and all of you who have been listening to 
this broadcast know it before the dictionaries 
have had the opportunity to change their pages 
and add a new word to the English language. 


ANNUAL DINNER 

On Tuesday evening the dinner dance in the 
Sert Room was brilliant 
affair. 


an exceptionally 


The guests of honor were Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, M. Jean Dunand of Paris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard F. Bach, Colonel Frederick 
Devereux, Harvey Wiley Corbett, and Robert 
Bloch of Paris. 

There was a short program of speeches by 
Frank W. Richardson as President of the 
Institute, who presided, and by Mrs. Christian 
R. Holmes, who in a charming manner ex- 
pressed her pleasure and anticipation of hav- 
ing members of the A.I.D. as her guests at the 
“Chimneys” on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Moore, the former President, was introduced 
in compliment to his appointment by Secre- 
tary Ickes as consulting decorator of the 
Public Works Administration. 

M. Jean Dunand whose decorative work is 
a characteristic feature of the “Normandie” 
made some remarks in French which indicated 
a fine quality of humor and philosophy. His 
presence and that of Mr. Robert Bloch es- 
tablished a sympathetic bond of understand- 
ing between decorators of France and America. 
The speech of M. Dunand was translated into 
English by Dr. Therese Bonney. 

Mr. Robert Bloch is owner of the famous 
Porcelain Mark, “Porcelaine de Paris,” which 
was founded in 1773 and which for six gen- 
erations in the same family has carried on 
the artistic traditions and quality typical of 
these fine old French concerns. 

Mr. Bloch is Vice-President of the National 
Syndicate of French Porcelain and President 
of the Decorative Porcelain’s group, which is 
concerned solely with porcelain of interest to 
decorators. 


Letter from Mr. Robert Bloch to A.1.D. 
Mr. Frank W. Richardson, President of A.I.D. 


THE DECORATORS 


My dear Mr. Richardson: 


I do not want to leave New York, your 


beautiful city, without thanking you once 
more for the very great pleasure and honour 
I have felt being your guest at the magnificent 
conference dinner last Tuesday. 

Please be my interpreter to the Board of 
the Governors and to all the members in ex. 
pressing my gratitude and let them know that 
I will be very happy to assist any of them 
coming to Paris in any case and any time. 

Sincerely yours, Robert Bloch 


CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
by Wm. A. Kimbel, Chairman 


Those of us who serve on the Committee 
of Education of the American Institute of 
Decorators find our inspiration in the convie- 
tion that we have been entrusted with the 
privilege of interpreting and furthering those 
high ideals in which the Institute found its 
conception five years ago. It is difficult to 
realize that a profession as exacting as that 
of interior decoration, an art so vitally con- 
cerned with the happiness and contentment 
of so large a body of people, should have for 
so long been unrestricted, and at the com- 
plete mercy of those, who through ignorance 
and lack of scruples were willing to violate its 
principles and the trusts which it imposes. We 
knew from the outset that our task would 
require infinite patience and persistence, but 
we approached it with the courage derived 
from a conviction and determination that, 
through education alone could we regain for 
ourselves our rightful recognition as custod- 
ians of that privilege, handed down to us 
through generations of interpreting the back- 
ground which expresses the character of the 
present. I feel justified in repeating that be 
ing admitted to our profession is a privilege 
which we can not guard too jealously. The 
full portent of this privilege can best be 
realized by recognizing that future generations 
must judge our work of today exactly as we 
have judged the work of the past. Each of 
us, as we are gathered here might pause to 
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reflect if we are willing to face that judg- 
ment on the record of our accomplishments. 

Progress in a subject as abstract as that 
of education could never be defined. There 
js no point at which we can state that our 
goal has been attained; our work completed. 
We can only continue in the determination 
that there are definite ideals and principles 
constantly ahead of us and strive to make 
some progress each year towards their ulti- 
mate fulfillment. To report to you today that 
we have brought any of the many phases of 
our work to a conclusion is impossible and al- 
ways will be. We can only make comparison 
in retrospect with conditions as we found 
them when our work was initiated and we are 
led to further effort and enthusiasm by the 
realization that real progress has been made. 
We shall continue in our endeavors. 

It seems, indeed, strange that a profession 
which has been practiced for so many gene- 
rations as has ours should have come down to 
this moment without accepted definition. It 
is true that we have all occasionally heard 
decorators defined by some of those clients 
who have fallen into the clutches of one of 
those who refuses to recognize the need of a 
committee on education, but the terms of 
such definition were apparently unsuited to 
use in an uncensored family dictionary. The 
dictionaries, evidently to avoid any undue 
complications, enlightened the public with 
the quite obvious and correct statement that 
“A decorator is one who decorates.” However, 
in our realization of the infinite amount of 
training, study and experience which is es- 
sential to recognition in any profession, and 
perhaps most of all in the profession of 
interior decoration, our Institute set itself the 
problem of establishing a comprehensive and 
accepted definition. It is, of course, of great 
importance that our dictionaries have today 
indicated their desire to use this definition, 
but its value lies chiefly in its acceptance as a 
credo which every decorator must keep con- 
stantly before him if he assumes his full 
obligation. 

“A decorator is one who, by training and 
experience is qualified to plan, design and 
execute structural interiors and their furnish- 
ings and to supervise the various arts and 


crafts essential to their completion.” 

A large part of the work of this committee 
has involved much effort. Some of our ac- 
tivities have brought with them their rewards 
in pleasant association and new friendships. 
It is with much gratification that we accepted 
the friendly cooperation so evidently extended 
to us by the architects in the solution of our 
mutual problems. The fact that we have at 
times occasion for friendly disagreement 
should only serve to convince us of the bond 
that exists between us as a result of those 
natural relations resulting from our work. 
That friendly spirit which they have so fre- 
quently extended to us through the Beaux 
Arts Institute and the Architectural League 
could be no more fittingly evidenced than by 
the presence here today of the president of 
the American Institute of Architects, who 
has kindly consented to bring us a few words 
of greeting. 

I take pleasure in presenting Mr. Stephen 
F. Voorhees. 


A.D. AND A.I.A. NEED 
JOINT ACTION 
by Stephen Frank Voorhees, President of A.1.A. 


Stephen Frank Voorhees, newly elected 
president of the A.I.A., addressed the mem- 
bers of the A.D. at their Fourth Annual 
Conference. The following are some of the 
important thoughts expressed by him. 

Who does the decorating, architect or deco- 
rator? Aside from an answer to this question 
the architect and decorator have a common 
problem which is to satisfy the needs of man 
for shelter. This particular need of man has 
three major aspects. First, protection from 
the elements; second, comfort; third, satisfy- 
ing his aesthetic needs. This may be done 
simply, a cabin in the Kentucky mountains, 
for instance, which has merely side walls, 
floor and roof. 

Architects will preempt the field as far 
as shelter is concerned, but they cannot 
preempt the field of providing for the comfort 
and aesthetic needs of man. 

(It is here that Mr. Voorhees gives both the 
architect and interior decorator something 
really worthwhile to think about.) 

There has been much talk about coopera- 
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tion, but what the architect and decorator 
need in addition to cooperation is joint action. 
What about the A.A. and the A.L.D.? In 
my mind there has been no time when joint 
action has been more necessary. I don’t see 
how we can solve the problems of adequate 
shelter unless there is joint action by all of 
the elements involved. The problem of hous- 
ing with the requisite for low income groups 
is a major one and the American Institute of 
Architects is endeavoring to find the formula 
for giving service to these people wanting 
houses below $10,000. We believe that the 
A.LA. and the A.D. can do this jointly. 
Perhaps the A.I.D. will form a committee to 
contact our committee so that our objective 
of providing pleasant shelter for the low 
income groups can be accomplished jointly. 
Editor’s Note. This pronouncement of joint 
action between the A.I.A. and the A.LD. 
should inspire every A.I.D. member to the 
opportunities that the future offers the pro- 
fession. 
WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 
by George E. Vincent 
Excerpts from an address given by George E. Vin- 
cent before the Conference of the American Institute 
ef Decorators 

With the increasing specialization of so- 
ciety, the number of occupational groups has 
multiplied. Naturally these groups seek recog- 
nition and status. Of the many terms, job, 
work, trade, calling, occupation, 
livelihood, profession, which 
describe a person’s part in life, the last— 
profession—has gained a special dignity and 
prestige. 

The historically recognized professions of 


business, 
vocation, art, 


divinity, law, and medicine, for example, have 
long enjoyed a unique position. They have 
been regarded as fundamentally important 
and held in high esteem. 

Within recent times, other vocations, no- 
tably engineering, education, 
dental surgery, have attained professional 
status in varying degrees. A few like journal- 
ism are active applicants for recognition. Still 
others are gradually reaching higher levels of 
technical efficiency, group solidarity and sense 
of social obligation. 

It would be presumptuous to lay down 
dogmatically the conditions which an occu- 


architecture, 


pational group must meet in order to he 
regarded as a profession. It is possible, hoy. 
ever, to indicate certain characteristics which 
are true of such a group at its best. 

A body of verifiable, systematized knowl. 
edge, recorded in a special literature is the 
basis of all truly professional activity. To 
this may be added criteria of taste and 
technical skill in the case of certain of the 
professions, such as architecture. 

In a true profession this knowledge, taste 
and skill is not a routine tradition. It is sub- 
ject to constant revision, improvement and 
enrichment through research which is made 
available to group and public through books 
and _ periodicals. 

Standards of selection, training and achieve- 
ment for members of the profession are es- 
sential. It is by this renewal of membership 
that traditions are not only preserved but 
raised to higher levels. Professions rightly 
look to universities for recognition of status 
and the provision of training and research. 

Social recognition is a condition of pro- 
fessional standing. This recognition may take 
the form of government regulation as in law 
and medicine. The establishment of profes- 
sional schools and the conferring of special 
degrees by universities is the usual form. 
The attitude of the public toward the group 
is always significant. 

The organization of the profession itself 
is obviously vital. Only through loyalty to 
group purposes and standards can a sound 
spirit be created and maintained. In this way 
the individual member recognizes a cause 
larger than his own immediate interests. He 
is conscious of the profession as something 
from which he gains a larger personal sig- 
nificance, something to which he is in honor 
bound to make his own contribution. 

The final test of the true professional spirit 
is its attitude toward the social order. Some- 
times there seems to be a conflict between 
the interests of the group and the general 
welfare. The cynical are often scornful of 
professional ethics. It remains true, however, 
that the ideal aim of the genuine professional 
group is to play a loyal part in the efficient, 
high-minded service of the community. 

The American Institute of Decorators by 
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organization, conference and publication seeks 
to develop the professional spirit. The field is 
a promising one. American progress in do- 
mestic architecture, landscaping and decora- 
tio has been notable. The opportunity to 
increase knowledge, to improve taste, to set 
models of training, to gain university recog- 
nition, to raise group standards, and to serve 
cients and the general public with increasing 
eflectiveness opens a vista of hopeful ambition. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL TALKING 
PICTURE 

by Colonel Frederick L. Devereux, Vice Presi- 
dent Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


Excerpts from an address given by Colonel Devereux 
before the Conference of the American Institute of 
Decorators 


The exploration of new fields in which 
instruction by means of sound films may be 
carried on is only beginning. Already we 
know the richness of learning which this 
medium offers for such areas as the natural 
sciences, social sciences, teacher training, and 
music. There is every reason to suppose that 
similar contributions could be made in the 
field of fine arts as represented by interior 
decoration. 

In this professional field appreciations de- 
pend upon the visualization of related masses, 
colors, and lines. In no other way can the 
development of this appreciation be aided so 
effectively as by the sound picture. The sound 
picture has the power to present these in 
such a vivid and accurate way as to recreate 
reality. And endless variety of illustrative 
design may be permanently imprinted upon 
the film, each example the perfect embodi- 
ment of the artist’s vision. Integrated with 
these pictorial representations is the ac- 
companying discussion, which not only ex- 
plains but reenforces each nuance of design 
as it appears on the screen. 

In recent years there has been a concerted 
move on the part of those responsible for 
secondary education to improve the standards 
of taste of their students with respect to dress 
and living conditions at home. This trend 
has been handicapped by the difficulty with 
which examples of tasteful design in interior 
decoration are brought to the classroom, and 
by the fact that masters of the art cannot 


be present to discuss the principles involved. 
It would be difficult indeed to prophecy the 
extent to which the improvement of good 
taste in interior decoration might be stimu- 
lated if sound pictures in this field were to 
be made available to the millions of future 
home owners now in the public schools. In- 
deed there are thousands of homes today 
where redecoration is virtually dictated by 
the school-going members of the family. 
These youngsters are the ones who have the 
desire for artistic environment, whether the 
ideas for such adjustments spring from the 
school course or from the Hollywood con- 
ception presented in the neighborhood theatre. 

An even more immediate field has to do 
with courses for adults. Among the in- 
creasingly popular projects in adult education, 
courses in interior decoration have been 
prominent. The profession of interior deco- 
ration could perform a splendid service toward 
the improvement of the public’s taste by 
utilizing this new art form. Indeed in no 
other way can these illustrations of good 
taste be brought to the millions of home 
makers, present and future. 


REPORT OF THE BEAUX ARTS 
COMMITTEE 
by Nancy McClelland, Chairman 


Mr. Chairman, 

I am submitting with this report a com- 
parison of the last two years, since your A.I.D. 
committee has been working with the Beaux 
Arts Commmittee in writing the problems of 
Interior Design. 

In 1933-34, when only one class of problem 
was issued by the Beaux Arts, there were 
two hundred and nineteen entries made dur- 
ing the year. In 1934-35, after we had divided 
the problems into two groups (the elementary 
and advanced) there were two hundred and 
thirty-five entries. By far the largest part of 
these were in the elementary class, the pro- 
portion being one hundred and seventy-two 
against sixty-three advanced entries. 

This last year seven second medals were 
awarded in the elementary class and four in 
the advanced class. The previous year, only 
three second medals were given during the 
entire year. 
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Your committee has seen a distinct improve- 
ment in the quality of the work submitted this 
past year, although in the advanced prob- 
lems there is still much to be desired. 


As I mentioned in the Baltimore report, we 
have tried to include in the juries outside 
people who are experts in the problems under 
consideration. For example, one elementary 
problem was “A Compartment on a Pullman” 
and one of the Pullman Company members 
was asked to serve on the jury. 

Tony Sarg was invited to be a juryman 
when the proscenium for a Punch and Judy 
show was judged. And someone from the 
Crane Company was also invited when we 
had the problem of “A Bathroom in two 
colors.” 

Members of the A.I.D. who will serve on 
the juries will be welcomed with open arms, 
and I think that those of you who can will 
find it very interesting to see the work that 
is sent in from schools and ateliers through- 
out the country. 

We have been discussing the problems for 
the coming year and it was suggested that 
Mr. Kahn of the Beaux Arts Committee 
might bring up the matter before the school 
conference at the late Architect’s Convention 
in Milwaukee, asking if they had any criti- 
cisms or any suggestions for the new prob- 
lems. The following letter from Mr. Ralph 
Walker was written about this question. 


Dear Miss McClelland: 

As I told you over the telephone, the in- 
were not dis- 
cussed in Milwaukee at the school conference. 
Mr. Kahn did not have the opportunity to 
bring up the discussion. He did say, however, 
that he did find a great deal of interest in the 
problems in his personal talks with a few 
of the Deans who were at the Conference. 


terior decoration problems 


Looking back over the work of the past 
two years, I personally believe that the prob- 
lems and programs were very well thought 
out, and those designs that received first 
mention or indicated to me 
the possibilities of the program. In com- 
paring them with the architectural problems, 
I think that the number of well-considered 
designs received compare favorably with the 


second medal 


architectural problems. 

I think we shall find that always some 
problem will interest some people more than 
others, and that there will be a wide differ. 
ence in the number of designs submitted for 
different problems. 

Personally I should like to see us continue 
for at least another year along the lines on 
which we are now working, and then at that 
time restudy the whole problem of teaching 
Interior Decoration. 

Sincerely yours, Ralph Walker 


SUMMATION OF CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION 
by William A. Kimbel, Chairman 


As my term as Chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the American Institute of 
Decorators comes to a close, there are certain 
which I have from 
perience which I consider it both mv priv. 


facts derived our ex- 
ilege and my obligation to bring to your 
attention. 

The work of this committee was initiated 
in its organization just two years ago. Hay- 
ing no practical experience upon which to 
build, we found our inspiration entirely in the 
ideals in which this Institute was conceived. 
We recognize that the future of the Institute 
as well as the future of each and every indi- 
vidual member was dependent on those funda- 
mentals of education and training which it 
became our determination to promote. 

We endeavored to foresee into what par- 
direct our 


ticular channels we could best 


influences. Our main committee was organ- 
ized in sub-groups, each to investigate its 
particular field and each under the direction 
of a sub-chairman. It is for this reason that 
you have heard the individual reports of the 
several chairmen having directed, respectively, 
the work of 


courses in interior decoration in schools and 


developing more specialized 
universities throughout the country; that of 
the committee dealing with the vast subject 
of promotion of higher standards through 
education by radio and moving picture; the 
report of our very pleasant and constructive 
work in cooperation with the Beaux Arts 
Institute in the preparation of their compe- 
titions in interior design; that of the group 
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endeavoring to influence better housing and 
background in government housing problems; 
and lastly, that by the committee in charge of 
the very difficult and highly important work 
of developing the competitions sponsored by 
the American Institute of Decorators. It would 
be unfair not to specifically mention those 
several committees and the very efficient and 
cooperative manner with which they have 
assumed their exacting duties. As chairman 
of the committee on the whole, my duties 
were purely those of organization and direc- 
tion. The difficult task of creation and de- 
velopment of detail fell on those several 
sub-groups and they are entitled not only to 
my personal thanks and appreciation, but to 
the gratitude of each and every one of our 
members as well. 

We have all been inspired, I am sure, to 
even greater effort by the really constructive 
addresses which we have had the privilege 
of hearing this morning. It might appear 
somewhat superfluous for me to endeavor to 
add to what has been so ably stated, and I 
am only prompted to do so by my obligation 
to report on the experience which I believe 
we have gained during our two years of effort. 


Our work in the field of education has, 
perhaps, brought us into closer touch with 
more diverse phases of our profession, repre- 
senting a greater area than has any other 
activity of the Institute. We have obtained 
definite reflections of current influences, such 
as present reactions of the public, the ten- 
dencies of the student of to-day, our improv- 
ing relations with the architect, the ever 
changing position of the practicing decorator 
in the economic world; all factors which must 
be given serious study in mapping our future. 
Every branch of industry and art is to-day in 
a greater state of transitory confusion than at 
any other time in history. I bracket industry 
and art, for certainly revolutionary social and 
economic tendencies must have a direct in- 
fluence in the arts and the professions. Add 
the fact that the practice of interior decora- 
tion, as a recognized profession, is compara- 
tively immature and you have a situation 
which demands careful analysis and a broad 
and flexible point of view, if the future is to 
be safe-guarded. As industry and accepted 





traditional social orders fight for their con- 
tinued existence through a readjustment to 
new methods and a revised conception of 
their purpose, it is hardly conceivable that 
we should escape similar drastic changes. We 
must be prepared to face them. Our problem 
is even greater than that of industry, for 
while we also are striving to maintain our 
economic existence, we are, at the same mo- 
ment, constrained to adjust our methods and 
creative ability to meet those new conceptions 
of the homes, which require ever new interp- 
retations to satisfy the mood of the moment. 

I attested at last year’s conference to my 
conviction that the future would recognize 
the late and hardly lamented period of slavish 
acceptance of traditional work as the most 
stultifying in our professional history. I now 
amplify this opinion, fort’fied by the experi- 
ence of another year in contact with many 
influences; to express the belief that if we, 
as a profession, or as individuals, do not 
adjust ourselves mentally and actually to the 
new methods and the more inspired basis of 
creative ability which is currently becoming 
evident, we must eventually be supplanted by 
those younger minds who are so_ eagerly 
waiting to usurp our place. 


We cannot but help to observe a tendency 
on the part of the established decorator to 
maintain his position against the inroads of 
increasing competition, through a demand for 
protection under some sheltering action or 
decree of our Institute. While the Institute 
can and does protect us against costly abuses, 
and has made infinite progress in gaining for 
our profession the recognition which is its 
due, it is entirely futile to expect protection 
against the results of individual lack of 
training and lack of initiative to combat this 
inevitable competition. Over a span of years 
there will be one and only one determining 
factor in justifying our economic existence, 
and that will be found in the public convic- 
tion that we have the specialized education, 
knowledge and experience to provide a ser- 
vice which warrants our selection, in pref- 
erence to others less qualified by training to 
meet these demands. 

We must recognize that the new genera- 
tion of student is translating his training in 
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tradition into an interpretation of present and 
future. He and his clients are no longer 
satisfied with evidence of an ability to copy 
the moods of some bygone generation, but are 
insistent upon an ability to create in sound 
and established fundamentals an interpretation 
which fits into the current mood of a com- 
pletely new social and economic era. We are 
compelled to meet that challenge and I repeat 
that those of us who fail must inevitably suc- 
cumb, for others are ready and waiting. 

To those of you who think these state- 
ments unduly pessimistic, I emphatically de- 
clare a contrary viewpoint. While our work 
was so largely a matter of merely copying the 
atmosphere and detail of the past, the doors of 
competition were left open to many unquali- 
fied neophytes who erroneously believed that 
copying and creating were synonymous. They 
could only continue to exist as long as we 
Americans knew no better than to accept this 
form of giving vent to their purses. No longer 
can the decorator content himself with a 
complete library of documents from Baronial 
Italy, historic England or the Chateau Coun- 
try of France, to express the many moods and 
character of a people as mature and indepen- 
dent in thought and action as our American 
public has come-to be during this past decade. 
That in no way means the discard of those 
eternal acceptances of the past we call tradi- 
tion. It does mean that a sound knowledge of 
these great and ever-beautiful traditional peri- 
ods of the past is as essential as ever, but with 
that knowledge must go the ability to create a 
result which reflects a new conception of life 
in all its phases. I contend, therefore, that for 
the trained decorator, the future holds in- 
creasing opportunity, in that our work will 
be more and more restricted to those only 
who have the training and experience it 
demands as one of the most exacting profes- 
sions in the arts. It is for these reasons that 
the work of your committee on education 
continues in the realization that it is dealing 
with those fundamentals which are essential 
to the future of our profession of interior dec- 
oration, and a profession which has been so 
wisely defined as dealing with the art of 
living and as being, therefore, infinite and 
constant in its application. 


EDGAR I. WILLIAMS, PROMI. 

NENT MEMBER OF THE A.LA, 
GIVES A WORD OF ENCOURAGE. 
MENT TO THE A.I.D. MEMBERS 


I have just listened with interest to what 
Mr. von Ammon suggests with respect tp 
patterning the meetings of the A.LD. upm 
those of the A.I.A. Though I do not want tp 
abuse a privilege in speaking to you again, 
I feel that as a member of the ALLA, | 
ought to say a word of encouragement to you. 
We arehitects have very recently had ow 
Sixty-seventh Institute Convention at Mil. 
waukee which I attended as a delegate from 
the New York Chapter. While I am a mos 
loyal member of our organization and would 
not make idle criticism in order to be smart, 
I must tell you just what went on at our 
convention this year, which was fairly typical. 
The calendar was full beforehand, efficient) 
filled. We had before us questions of organi- 
zation, change of by-laws and a_nebulow 
question of “unification” having to do with a 
closer relationship of architects, technicians, 
and builders. 

There was one delightful event, a trip to 
Kohler Village, which by the way is a stock 
job for any convention at Milwaukee, be it 
of brewers, milliners, or architects. 

By and large our convention was a demon- 
stration of the mechanics of ascertaining 
credentials, parliamentary procedure, rules of 
order, reports of committees, etc. One after- 
noon was given over to papers by representa- 
tives of various Federal Government Agencies. 
We heard about the F.H.A., the P.W.A., the 
H.O.L.C., and the Supervising Architect's 
office, all subjects with which we have been 
bombarded by tons of propaganda. I was 
constantly reminded of the phrase in Cyrano 
de Bergerac which runs: “D’une main on 
frotte le chévre au cou, pendant que de 
l’autre on arose le choux.” 
resolutions were passed _ with 
great formality praising the work done by 
the Government. 

Last years convention I am told was quile 
as deadly. 

Again let me tell you of the experience 
of a committee of the Architectural League 


Innocuous 
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that has to do with the arrangements for 
meetings and entertainment. Any attempt to 
arrange a stimulating discussion of the pro- 
fessional side of architecture has met with 
no success. We have been forced to rely upon 
headliners such as Norman Thomas or Col. 
Chevalier to bring out the crowd. 

It has been my pleasure to sit here for a 
very short time and hear a spontaneous dis- 
cussion on the things that have at least some 
relation to the fine arts and are after all the 
guiding motive of our very reason for being. 

Let me tell you, you do not know how good 
you are. Instead of feeling that you are going 
no where, I feel that you have a vitality that 
will guide you and take you far. | am im- 
pressed with what appears to me a keenness 
and interest in those aesthetic values that 
make our professions so joyful and rich in 
returns for those of us who love them. 


DECORATORS PRACTICING 
ARCHITECTURE 
by John R. Schwinzer, General Counsel, A.I.D. 


The amendments to the Educational Law of 
New York State covering the registration of 
architects contain certain provisions affecting 
interior decorators. Section 1475, Subdivision 
6 of article 56 states as follows: “A person 
practices architecture within the meaning and 
intent of this article, who holds himself out 
as able to perform or who does perform any 
professional service such as consultation, in- 
vestigation, evaluation, planning, design, in- 
cluding aesthetic and structural design, or 
responsible supervision of construction, in 
connection with any private or public build- 
ings, structures or projects, or the equipment 
or utilities thereof, or the accessories thereto, 
wherein the safeguarding of life, health or 
property is concerned or involved, when such 
professional service requires the application 
of the art and science of construction based 
upon the principles of mathematics, aesthetics 
andthe physical sciences.” As yet the Courts 
have had very little opportunity to rule on a 
case involving an interior decorator in New 
York State. However, if anyone of the mem- 
bers of the A.I.D. is bidding on a substantial 


contract coming within the provisions of the 
section above cited, it might be wise for him 
to consult his attorney. The laws governing 
this subject differ in the various States of the 
Union. 


A CHAPTER IN CANADA 


A gratifying incident of the conference 
was the action of the Board of Governors in 
amending the By-laws as a preliminary to the 
establishment of a Chapter in Canada. Under 
authorization of the Board, a Chapter is now 
in process of formation to include decorators 
qualified in accordance with the rules and 
code of the Institute wherever resident in the 
Dominion. For the present there will be one 
Canadian chapter only, but it is anticipated 
that later there may be two representing the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. At the 
meeting at which the adoption was authorized 
there were present Mrs. B. A. McEwen of 
Montreal and Messrs. Malcolm Slimon and 
Archibald Chisholm of Toronto. They are pro- 
ceeding with the formation of the Chapter 
which will be duly constituted on the ac- 
ceptance of candidates for admission by the 
National Board of Governors in the near 
future. 

The international character which the In- 
stitute will assume should increase its power 
and prestige and establish amenities between 
the two neighboring countries to the advan- 
tage and pleasure of both. 


LETTER FROM 
ELY JACQUES KAHN 


Chairman of the Committee on Allied Arts, American 
Institute of Architects 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 

Mr. Voorhees has spoken to me of the 
possibility of more direct action between the 
A.LA. and your Institute. As Chairman of 
the Allied Arts Committee, I want to assure 
you of my interest and desire to analyze any 
problem that might arise. 

May I suggest that the Mural Painters 
Society, National Sculpture Society and the 
Society of Landscape Architects have each ap- 
pointed a representative to confer with our 
committee, when occasion demands, and pos- 
sibly you may see fit to do likewise. 
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Victoria Lewis, Minneapolis School 
of Art, was awarded first priz 
in the Child’s Nursery Compet- 
tion. The prize design is in the 
center on the left. 


Margaret Teuchter, University oj 
Cincinnati, received first honor. 
able mention in the same compe. 
tition for the design at the bot. 
tom. 


Veva H. Porter, California School 
of Arts and Crafts, received sec- 
ond honorable mention for her 
design at the top. 
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e of the outstanding features of the 
ALD. Conference was the award of prize 
yinning designs selected from a special ex- 
hibition of drawings submitted by students of 
‘terior decoration and architecture and spon- 
ered by the Beaux Arts Committee of the 
\LD. for an ideal plan and decoration 
whedule of an apartment house vestibule and 
of a child’s day and night nursery. 

The Committee of Awards, composed of the 
chairman, Mr. Wm. A. French of Minneapo- 
js, Mrs. Katherine Sicard of Utica, Mr. 
Samuel C. Porter of Atlanta, Mr. H. LeRoy 
Chambers of Baltimore and Walter Rendell 
Storey of the New York Times, based their 
decisions on the practicality of idea, artistic 
merit and rendering technique of the contest- 
ats. Mr. French in speaking for the commit- 
ee said, “The character of the material sub- 
mitted in the A.I.D. Competition is generally 
superior and has been most gratifying to the 
judges. That all the winners are of the West 
is significant to everyone interested in the 
cultural future of America inasmuch as the 
vinning designs are from cities not directly 
influenced by contacts with the 
metropolitan center. Most of the 
work has shown remarkable in- 
genuity of design and technical 
kill. The ability of young stu- 
dents to grasp and present an 
idea is increasing yearly.” 


John Love, University of Cali- 
lornia, received first prize for his 
avartment house vestibule design 
at the top. 


Julia von Kuster, Minneapolis 
School of Art received first hon- 
orable mention for the design in 
the center. 


Josephine Barker, University of 
California, received second hon- 
orable mention for the design at 
the bottom. 
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TRADES RELATIONS 
by Louis Kilmarx, chairman 

I invariably approach a report of the Trades 
Relations Committee with a certain reluctance 
and with fear and trembling. When reports 
are made by chairmen of committees dealing 
with the cultural or the artistic phase of our 
industry, these are received with a craning of 
necks and with eager interest and expectation, 
but when we present our drab recital of com- 
plaints, adjustments and conferences, there is 
a noticeable slumping into seats, a bored feel- 
ing and a fear of being in for a bad quarter 
hour, but with a hope that it will soon be over. 

So today, instead of a detailed and factual 
report, I intend to submit for your considera- 
tion some reflections and observations from 
our experiences over the past year, which I 
hope will be of interest and lead to con- 
structive discussion. 

Ours is the only committee of the A.I.D. 
organized and functioning primarily in the 
material interest of the decorator and for his 
protection. It aims to entertain complaints and 
adjust differences with distributors and to 
elevate the tone and improve the relations 
between decorators and the allied trades; 
to correct harmful and unethical practices and 
to maintain standards of fair practice. 

This committee has met periodically for the 
purpose of considering the business placed 
before it, and has endeavored to the best of its 
ability to solve the problems of the decorator, 
not always to his satisfaction or ours or to 
that of the distributor, because we are con- 
stantly baffled and conscious of a sense of 
futility. 

Injurious practices have crept into our in- 
dustry over a period of years and these have 
become so firmly fixed that they cannot readily 
be dislodged. The most we can hope for is to 
ameliorate these conditions and prevent the 
inauguration of equally harmful practices. 
This Institute was not started soon enough. 
Had it been founded twenty years ago a 
better state of things would be prevalent 
today. 

I may say in passing that virtually every 
effort made by this committee is directed 
against the lines of greatest resistance. Ours is 
a continuous uphill struggle because we are 
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constantly cumbatting. While others are offer. 
ing plans which are intended to benefit anj 
profit the recipients, we are continually ep. 
croaching upon the prerogatives of the dis. 
tributors and endeavoring to take from then 
privileges which they believe rightfully belong 
to them by reason of tradition and usage, We 
owe a tribute of praise to the representative 
of the trades because they accept our constan 
overtures so gracefully, and show so fine ; 
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helpful an attitude. 

While we deal with the hard facts of trade. 
a certain idealism also pervades the work o{ 
this committee. Our Institute has set high 
standards of ethics and practice and we ar 
constantly striving for their recognition and 
acceptance even at the expense of the profi 
motive, and I believe that the tone of the 
trades has been perceptably elevated since the 
Institute has been in existence. While there is 
not much that can definitely be pointed to as 
accomplishment, there is certainly a better. 
ment of conditions and a closer and more 
friendly understanding with the trade. 


In my report last year I pointed out spe 
cifically the problems of our members and 
our methods of dealing with them. Today | 
intend to deal with the dangers facing the 
decorator because of changing conditions. The 
statements made in this recital reflect in a 
measure the state of mind of the decorator 
as indicated by an analysis of the complaints 
received by this committee. These statements 
are not to be construed as opinions of the 
chairman or of any member of the committee 
even though they may sound as such, but are 
intended as facts and findings for your infor- 
mation and for the purpose of provoking dis 
cussion. 

These relate to the problems confronting 
the decorator, the struggle he is making for 
his existence, the forces arrayed against him 
and the question of his survival. Without 
reference to the order of their importance, 
they concern: 

1. The architect, 2. The department store, 
3. The wholesaler and the bootleg decorator, 
4. The ultimate consumers wholesale buying 
habit, 5. The education of the public and 
misguided publicity. 
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qHE ARCHITECT 


For some years, certain architects have 
undertaken the decoration and furnishing of 
houses planned by them. In most instances 
these decorating and furnishing operations are 
conducted by allied organizations in which 
the architect has the principal interest. 

Owing to the stress of the depression, 
many more architects, in an attempt to sup- 
plement their meagre income, have entered the 
feld of the decorator, usually working directly 
from their offices without the aid of a deco- 
rating auxilliary. 

Architects claim to be within their rights 
in the conduct of such operations and main- 
tain that the A.I.A. does not prohibit archi- 
tects from doing any type of work for a client, 
providing the client sanctions it. 

Because he is first on the ground, and has 
secured the confidence of the client through 
his professional relationship, the architect has 
a decided advantage over the decorator. He 
thus becomes a formidable competitor, espe- 
tially to the better-class decorator, because 
architects are invariably employed to plan 
the better and more costly homes. Operating 
on the basis of professional fee, he gives his 
client the benefit of the wholesale price which, 
pe his fee, brings the price to the client 

below that of the decorator compelled to in- 
clude over-head and profit. 

This committee has consistently maintained 
that the architect is not entitled to the same 
trade prices as is the established decorator 
and that a sale to an architect is in effect a 
sale to an ultimate consumer because an 
achitect acts in the capacity of agent of a 
client just as does a lawyer. 

The question before the decorators with 
respect to the architect is one which must be 
faced, sooner or 
definitely settled. 


later and at some time 
in the rather 
equivocal position of making gestures to the 
architect with a view to establishing friendly 
tations with him, to induce him to accord 
us a position of equality. We are cooperating 
vith him in projects of mutual benefit, while 
othe other hand we are combatting him and 
questioning his rights to our privileges and 
our place in the field of industry. 


Heretofore we have been 








We deplore the fact that he is our com- 
petitor, but we are willing to assist him in 
becoming more proficient in the future by 
instructing him in our art and crafts. 

We cannot long continue to carry water on 
both shoulders, and should fermulate a defin- 
ite and consistent policy and adhere to it. 

The question arises, shall we gracefully bow 
to the inevitable and frankly accept the 
architect as a legitimate competitor entitled 
to equal privileges of the trades, or shall we 
continue to question his right to our domain 
and our benefits? If we accept him, shall we 
cooperate and collaborate with him in such 
enterprises as combined exhibitions and edu- 
cational projects, or shall we weigh these 
plans with the thought of their ultimate 
effect? A striving after lofty ideals for our 
industry is highly commendable, but until 
we are sure of our ground, should we not 
watch our step and “stop, lock, and listen?” 

We could then more consistently pursue our 
experiments in sponsoring well-planned 
courses of interior decoration in the schools 
of architecture, in colleges and universities, 
with the idea that the graduates of these 
schools would become the accepted decorator- 
architects of the future. 

Shall we then abandon our efforts with the 
trades to assign the architect to a special 
class entitled to some, but not all of our 
privileges, according him lower discounts than 
those we receive, or shall we place him in 
these respects on a position of equality? 

Shall we expect an architect in the 
conduct of his alliéd decorating auxiliary to 
operate on a basis of overhead and profit? 

May not all these vexing problems be fit 
subjects for discussion in conference, with 
the A.I.A. with a view to their clarification 
and ultimate solution? 

In the June issue of The Decorators Digest 
it was stated that 3700 bona fide decorators 
and 700 architects are practicing decoration 
in this country. This statement may well give 
us cause for reflection. It may be said that 
all architects are not practicing decoration. 
While the business received from the archi- 
tect by the decorator is almost negligible, 
there are still some architects who adhere to 
the basic principles of their profession and 
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who collaborate with decorators. It is not our 
purpose to antagonize these but rather to 
encourage them in their good works. 

We must agree that the architect’s method 
of operation, his fees and his charges are 
no less than those employed by many of our 
own members, especially the so-called profes- 
sional decorator, and we certainly cannot deny 
that the training of the architect in the 
fundamentals of the arts is equal, if not 
superior to that of the average decorator. 
THE DEPARTMENT STORE 

While we have received no 
against department stores, save in one or two 
instances of questionable advertising, yet some 
of us believe that they are serious competitors 
of the decorator. 

Your chairman recently made a_ fairly 
thorough survey of the home furnishing de- 
partments of department stores in this city 
and listened to and talked with the heads of 
some of these departments. It appears 
that this type of competition is not really 
as serious as some of us are lead to believe. 

These stores are constantly making their 
home furnishing showrooms and stock more 
attractive by following the decorator’s methods 
of display, but they deal in the main in 
medium cost products and cater principally 
to buyers in the lower income brackets. 

It is true that some of our more exclusive 
clients have recently patronized the depart- 
ment stores from mistaken motives of econ- 


complaints 


omy, but their defection is temporary, due to 
the times, and the business of these clients 
will be recovered when and if conditions 
improve. 

It is a known fact that a large percentage 
of the furnishing business is done by de- 
partment stores, but that is due largely to the 
ignorance of the average buyer who has not 
been educated to the value of the decorator 
and who does not know that furnishings can 
be supplied at lower cost by decorators than 
by department stores and with greater skill 
and individual service. 

The high mark-up of department stores 
keeps them out of competition in the price 
range. However, the department stores are 
taking a leaf out of the book of the decorator 
and are employing superior young men and 
women, the Junior League and college type, 
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in an attempt to measure up to the class of 
the decorator and to combat his sales per. 
sonality and personal service! 

In their contract department these stores 
are handicapped by high overhead and deco. 
rators should not have much difficulty jp 


meeting their prices. 


THE WHOLESALER AND THE 
BOOTLEG DECORATOR 
Wholesale showrooms were ostensibly or. 


ganized for the sole benefit of the decorator 
in order to make it easier for him to selec 
the models as well as the finished products 
and to display them to his client. These shovw. 
rooms were in a sense cooperative, operated 
in each instance by one firm for the benefit 
of a number of decorators, thus obviating the 
necessity of the decorator carrying stock. 
Clients were not admitted to showrooms un. 
accompanied by decorators or without a card 
of introduction. Today the public is admitted 
without question and the wholesalers strive 
to reach and interest the public by adver. 
tising and other means. Sales are not made at 
retail, but if a prospective buyer has m 
decorator and wishes to purchase, a decorator 
is suggested, in order to make the transaction 
regular. 

Wholesale showrooms are designed to cater 
to the general public through the medium of 
the decorator. They are set up attractively 
and in this respect they frequently surpass the 
showrooms of the best decorators and are 
manned by a sales staff competent to advise 
on decorative problems. 

The horde of sniping bootleg decorators, 
(really shoppers and assemblers with ver 
little real knowledge), are recognized and 
accepted by the wholesaler and accorded all 
the privileges of price and credit given to 
the established decorators with capital and 
overhead. Because they operate on the lowes 
percentage basis and frequently on a flat fee 
amounting to considerably less, it is possible 
for them to sell to consumers at slightly more 
than the wholesale cost. They will ultimately 
drive the small decorator out of business, 2 
has already happened in some instances 
will compel him to adopt similar methods in 
order to survive. 

The wholesalers have gradually taken over 
a large part of the business of the decorator. 
Formerly decorators furnished hotels, clubs. 
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steamships, banking houses and public build- 
ings, but all such work is now being done 
directly by wholesalers who regard it as their 
prerogative. 

Manufacturers have in recent years made 
great strides in perfecting the artistry of 
their product. They now employ talented and 
experienced designers and are producing at 
low cost and quality the superior type of 
furniture formerly made to order by the best 
decorators. 

Decorators have always been of great as- 
sistance to the distributors and manufacturers 
by anticipating the trend of styles in colors, 
fabrics and furniture, and by indicating their 
proper use. Decorators have invariably led the 
way. 

The practice of the decorator operating on 
alow fee on a percentage basis is becoming 
increasingly common. Introduced by the so- 
called professional decorator exacting a sub- 
stantial fee, it has gradually degenerated at 
the hands of the sniping decorator operating 
for the smallest known fee. Many decorators 
have adopted this method and the danger lies 
in the practice becoming general, superced- 
ing the old and tried custom of the fixed 
price based on overhead and profit. 

Time was when the decorative industry was 
a profitable enterprise and when its emolu- 
ments were commensurate with capital and 
tisk involved. It was more remunerative, for 
example, than the professional practice of the 
arts. 

Are we willing to accept the new order, 
which has for its objective the professional 
method, and will the enhancement of our 
self-esteem compensate us for the material 
loss of substance which will inevitably 
follow? 

In other words are we ready to substitute 
the obsolete, if idealistic, slogan of “Art for 
art’s sake” for the more practical words of 
Holy Writ which admonish us that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


WHOLESALE BUYING BY ULTIMATE 
CONSUMER 

The purchase of goods at wholesale by the 
ultimate consumer is an ever-increasing prob- 
lem for the decorator. There is always a 
desire on the part of the ultimate consumer 
to buy at first-hand and many and devious 
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are the methods employed to accomplish this 
end. This habit has resulted in the loss of an 
incalculable amount of business through the 
years. It has been most prevalent with respect 
to floor coverings, but is gradually extending 
to include furniture and accessories. Deco- 
rators should not encourage this practice 
through their buying power. They have been 
known to extend wholesale buying privileges 
to clients in order to influence other and 
more regular business. 

The large business in floor coverings which 
invariably formed a considerable part of 
furnishing contracts has now practically dis- 
appeared. An effort is being made by your 
committee to recapture this business, at 
least in part, by means of an arrangement 
with one of the largest carpet mills to pro- 
duce a line of carpets in special designs, col- 
orings and textures for the exclusive use of 
the members of the A.I.D. and not obtainable 
by others. If this idea proves successful it 
may lead to the consideration of plans with 
respect to the products of other distributors 
with the same end in view. 

In the early stages of the N.R.A. it was 
hoped that the Codes of Fair Practice in 
process of adoption would contain protective 
clauses against consumers buying at whole- 
sale. Such clauses were incorporated in the 
Code of Fair Practice of the Wholesale Dis- 
tributing Trades but these included only the 
fabric and wallpaper trades and did not ex- 
tend to the furniture or carpet industries. 
Your committee has endeavored to bring about 
the inclusion of similar protective clauses 
into other trade codes, but as the Supreme 
Court decision brought death to the Blue 
Eagle that incident may be considered closed 
and these statements are made only for pur- 
poses of record. 

Extension of the wholesale buying privileges 
to employees of large organizations, such as 
the motion picture industry, public institu- 
tions, hospitals, etc., to say nothing of the 
so-called shoppers’ organizations, which, for 
a fee, give wholesale buying power to its 
members, all constitute a serious menace to 
our industry. 

Prospective clients frequently have means 
of purchasing at wholesale through trade af- 
filiations and have suggested to decorators 
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that they plan and supervise the furnishings 
of their homes with the products of the dis- 
tributor in order that they may buy intelli- 
gently, and have offered a small fee or a flat 
sum for such service. The question arises as 
to whether the established decorator should 
encourage this practice. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 

The question has frequently been raised as 
to how far the decorator should go in educat- 
ing the public by divulging the secrets of his 
art for the benefit of the public. Publicity 
which places the decorators’ artistry intended 
for his exclusive clients at the disposal of 
the public may be altruistic, but it may also 
imperil his best interests. 

Overtures are constantly being made by 
manufacturers to decorators to design 
their showrooms in correct style to exhibit 
their products. Such showrooms when set up 
with skill and taste often to display mediocre 
furniture are a distinct encouragement to 
the bootleg decorator and assist him materially 
in his operations and they become a menace 
to the legitimate decorator. 

There is, however, a crying need for the 
education of the public along proper lines 
in order to make them decorator-minded. The 
buying public is surprisingly ignorant with 
respect to the functions and value of the 
decorator and definite steps should be taken 
by the Institute toward dispelling this ignor- 
ance and building up a receptive attitude. 
A plan is under advisement whereby an im- 
portant and nation-wide advertising campaign 
is contemplated in the interests of the deco- 
rator, the cost to be borne by distributors and 
decorators, and this may prove a step in the 
right direction. 

In thus outlining the ills which beset the 
decorator, we are not unmindful that much of 
our trouble is due to the fact that there are 
too many decorators in the world today, and 
not enough clients, and that old man depres- 
sion is after all our principal adversary. 

Many of us believe that we will revert to 
our former prosperous state with the coming 
of better times. Nevertheless we cannot over- 
look the forces that are combatting us in this 
swiftly moving world and we must shake our- 
selves out of our complacency and face the 





facts if we would survive. 

We are indeed fortunate that through the 
medium of this Institute we can give ey. 
pression to our views in conference, and by 
interchange of ideas perhaps reach some 
solution to our problems, instead as in the 
past following the outworn policy of laisse. 
faire. 


AN OPEN FORUM 
THE MODERN VERSUS 
THE TRADITIONAL 

William R. Moore presiding: This meeting 
has been called for the purpose of hearing, 
pro and con, a discussion on the merits of the 
modern movement. 

I am told the meeting purports to be very 
interesting. I am sure, with the quality and 
the ability of our two speakers, that it will he 
interesting. My occupancy of the chair may 
be ill-advised because I perhaps am wholly 
unprepared to assume such a position. How. 
ever, I am going to read you a thought that 
just occurred to me while I was_ having 
luncheon: 

“There are many successful decorators to- 
day who are modernists in the fullest sense 
of the term, but too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the fact that the best of the 
newer artists know most about the oldest 
arts, and short cuts cannot be taken until the 
road is known thoroughly.” 

Donald Deskey: 1 have drawn up a list of 
sentences which are true or false: 
1.The acceptance of the modern style is 
inevitable. 

Decorators are by and large antagonistic 
to the modern style. 

. There is a lack of understanding on the 
part of the average decorator of the ee 
ments of modern design and decoration. 

. The vision of the decorator is blurred by a 
pseudo-period sentimentality. 

5.It is an anachronism to reconstruct the 
interiors of baronial halls, manor houses, 
castles and chateaux as a solution to the 
needs of present-day living. 

. Modernistic and modern are synonymous. 
All modern design is functional. 

. Functional design is cold, uninspired and 
uninteresting. 
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9,Modern design will bring about complete 





standardization of design. 

0, Standardized designs will be made by mass 
production and distributed through es- 
tablished retail outlets. 
LIt is the function of 
intelligently reproduce 


the decorator to 

traditional inter- 
iors. 

2. It is the function of the decorator to as- 
semble either traditional or 
modern, from designs available in the 
open market. 

31t is the function of the decorator to 
create new and original ideas. 

14.It is unethical to copy the designs of 
Chippendale. 

15.It is unethical to copy the designs of a 
living designer. 

16. The architect is best equipped to design 
and decorate his architectural interiors. 


interiors, 


17.In modern design the decorator will, to a 
much greater degree, assume the duties of 
architect and designer. 

18. Department stores will play a greater role 
in the development of modern decoration. 

19.Greater opportunity exists for the interior 
decorator in modern decoration than in 
traditional decoration. 


Henry F. Bultitude: I must say I was a 
litle surprised yesterday when I was called 
up and told that I was to speak on this 
subject. I thought this complaint of modern- 
im was rather like an attack of measles. 
We know the child has it but we do not 
tak about it any more. But of course we 
know that the patient will get better. There are 
evidences of that already because we hear of 
classic modernism and refined modernism, 
which means, of course, that eventually the 
hopelessness, the ugliness, the impracticability 
of modernism will be removed from it and we 
will get back to the basic principles of design 
which have come down to us through the 
ages. I was interested in that catalogue of 
statements that Mr. Deskey read, but un- 
fortunately I could not keep up with it. It 
went back and forth but I find that it did 
not mean anything even to me. 

But any discussion on this subject naturally 
brings up the subject of design, my favorite 
subject. But of course, I go on the theory 











that if there were more designers there 
would be less modernism. Think that over a 
minute. In my opinion there is no question 
but what every article which we see around 
us, every creation of the artist and crafts- 
man, is the result of centuries of effort which 
we see repeated in museums and in books of 
record. Thousands of problems have been 
solved in thousands of different ways and the 
results of these efforts comprise our alphabet. 
Of course I realize that we are regarded as 
copyists. I think that is because the alphabet 
is not understood. But it is rather an inter- 
esting fact that suddenly there was a group 
popped up and said, “We are the designers. 
Look!” And by gosh, we looked! I must 
say I have rather a feeling for that type of 
easy chair that looks like a pile of mud with 
a scoop. That is known as primitive modern, 
or childish modern. If you will admit, be- 
cause I won’t for the sake of argument, that 
a group of modernists, so-called, in Europe 
had three original ideas, or six, if you think 
I am stingy, what happened? It spread like 
a plague through every country. They copied 
one another right and left, these six ideas, 
and if you have ever seen an international 
exhibition, whether the exhibit is British or 
French or Swedish or Dutch or American, 
they are all alike. You cannot tell the differ- 
ence between them. They have not even got a 
national feeling. 

I met a friend of mine yesterday morning 
on the station. 

I said, “My, Jim, you’re late.” He has a 
modernistic house. 

“T was arranging about having the awnings 
put up,” he answered. 

“Awnings on a modern house? But I don’t 
understand. Why, you know, modernists re- 
quire lots of light and sunshine. That is 
why you have all those big plate glass 
windows in your house.” 

“Oh, but my living room is like a furnace!” 

And remembering a debate at the Archi- 
tectural League, he gave me a terrible look. 

I would like to review briefly the waves of 
stylistic endeavor that have swept over this 
country in the last twenty-five years. When I 
had the privilege of arriving here, sent from 
London to do a job, there was a sort of 
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bastard Louis XIV just on its last legs. 
After the French, we had the Spanish in- 
fluence. You know, Palm Beach and Cali- 
fornia, with rough plaster. After the Spanish 
came the Italian and then a little English 
and then that glorious period called the 
Barn-Door Colonial. All that happened in 
the brief space of twenty-five years, which 
made a wonderful field for the modernists 
and we have them with us now for a little 
while longer. But I believe that there is 
more than these waves of instability. I be- 
lieve that if we as decorators will honestly and 
sincerely try to solve the problems of our 
clients, and they really have ideas, if you 
try to find them, that you will find new 
exhiliration in your work, that we will be 
an inspiration to the artists and craftsmen 
with whom we come in contact and we will 
develop an expression, or style, call it what 
you will, in this country which will astonish 
the world. 

Discussion from the floor. 

B. Russell Herts: What does Mr. Bulti- 
tude think this new style which will astonish 
the world is going to be like? Is it going to 
resemble present modernism in any way or 
is it going to be something entirely dif- 
ferent? 

Henry F. Bultitude: It is impossible to say, 
but I rather deplore this pushing down the 
throats of our clients some pet scheme that 
we did for Mary Jane in some other town. 
If more decorators were designers, there 
would be a little more individuality. Now 
we go by group thinking and mass produc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gheen Robinson: Do you 
think that the experience which we have 
all gone through since the war, what we call 
the experience of youth, can be expressed al- 
together in the traditional? Is not the modern 
more than a matter merely of lines? Is it not 
the true expression of a new feeling that 
the traditional is associated with the failure 
of our elders, and the feeling that the lack 
of ornament, lack of excess really expresses 
more nearly what a great many of us feel? 

Henry F. Bultitude: There has always been 
restraint in design and up until recently it 
has been governed by the limitations of the 
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materials in which we are working. If yoy 
follow that through the history of manufacture 
and arts and crafts, you will find how, to gy 
no further back than the Elizabethan period, 
when they had no glue, how they joined 
pieces together; how they developed windows, 
although glass was made in small pieces they 
joined it together with lead and got beautifyl 
designs. In other words, they designed around 
the restraint of the material. Now we know no 
restraint. In fact, we know it all, so we make 
furniture of gas-pipe. 

Donald Deskey: Questioned whether now 
that glass can be made in sheets twelve feet 
in length we should continue to put small 
pieces together with leading. 

Henry F. Bultitude: Certainly not. For 
sheer brutality of design, I recommend the 
room we are going to dine in tonight, the 
Sert Room. It was opened with a great deal 
of eclat and particular reference was given 
to the lighting. Of course, lighting had never 
been thought of until the modernists came 
into being. The room had a scheme of light- 
ing which was written about a good deal, 
but to my inartistic soul it reminded me of 
a scullery on a liner. Evidently somebody 
else did not think very much of it. Today it is 
not there. Modernism arrives with a great 
deal of advertising and enthusiasm but it 
disappears in the quiet of the night. 

Donald Deskey: In my opinion, no great art 
was ever evolved in the slavish copying of 
styles or of the art of another period. The 
strong periods of art were modern in their 
day. The Romanesque of that day derived 
from the Greek, and*the Roman nevertheless 
was a modern style. The styles which you, 
as traditionalists, admire most are the strong 
styles of design. The archaeological styles 
were based upon pure design. Each style a 
it was evolved, in my opinion, was evolved 
through the needs of the people through cer- 
tain conditions which imposed restrictions, 
whether they might have been social, eco- 
nomical or the limitations of the materials 
which were available. Beginning at scratch to 
solve the problem of modern design, the 
modernist thinks first in terms of the material, 
how it is to be used and for what purpose 
it is to be used. Sociologically, he thinks in 
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. If youffierms of the home as a machine for living. 
Air-conditioning, which has been laughed off 
here with no defense from any source, I will 
stand up and defend. Whether air-conditioning 
or steam-heat or electric lights or radio out- 
lets, brass plumbing, speedy elevators in apart- 
ment buildings need defense from me I do 
not know, but I will defend them. I shall also 
defend a style which is in keeping with the 
major advances made in engineering science 
which are peculiar to this age and have 
nothing in common with the ages which 
produced a Greek architecture, a Gothic 
chiiecture or an Egyptian architecture. To 
e it is a complete anachronism to find one 
lock from this spot the Hotel Beverly where 
once lived, a building of thirty floors with 
peedy elevators that we mentioned previously, 
l| the mechanical advantages that we have 
just outlined, with rooms that slavishly copy 
background of the Louis’s or interiors that 
re found in some quaint Irish village. Then, 
‘ts cameo make everything fit properly, the radio 
of light. feabinet, which is a machine, is used in a 
od deal, (eabinet fitted for the period. 
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d me off Now, I am quite willing to agree with my 
omebody opponent that the majority of examples of 
day it isfmodern design with which we are familiar 
a great—re atrocious, they are abortions and they 
1 but it fRhould not exist. And it is for these examples 
pf design that the truly able modern designer 
great art (ps blamed. 





pying off Design is a functional thing. Design is 
iod. Thegetganic. It grows. It is no more possible to 
in theirgtop the growth of design than it is to stop 
derived #he advance of time. It is true that the so- 
ertheless (alled Sachlichkeit, the philosophy of the 
ich you,feermans, has a group of de- 
e strong ppigners that unfortunately also were soap-box 
11 styles fetators who would have us believe that such 
ade as design is the final goal of all design. I assure 
oval vou that such is not the case. I believe that 
ugh cer- quarrel exists between the honest tra- 
trictions, @titionalist and the honest modernist. I believe 
ial, om the misunderstanding, the debate which 
materials #@Y Opponent agreed has been dead now 
sratch tof'iese many years, does not really exist. A 
ign, the modern style is the seed of a modern style 
material, g>anted years ago and grown through the 
purpose tertile imaginations of creative designers and 
hinks in "8 developed organically into a style which, 
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when we will be able to stand and view this 
style from the retrospect of time, will have 
the beauty of the good styles of the past. Of 
course, I hedge at this time and again say 
that the majority of all modern designs are 
without question bad. They were born, many 
of them, out of the history of the Paris 
Exposition of 1925, in a period of prosperity 
which had no precedent in American history, 
a time in which anything that was conceived 
was executed. The very factor which was laid 
forth as an argument to stop the advance 
of the growth of modern style, this very 
factor was the father of these spurious ex- 
amples of design which have been operated 
under the name of modern, more specifically 
modernistic, or as some of you may have 
called it in the past, art moderne. 

There was never any true understanding of 
the principles of fundamental design but there 
were definite principles which guided the best 
examples from your periods of the past. There 
were attempts to arrive at something modern 
at all costs, something that was different. The 
definition of modern has been “Anything that 
is not traditional.” 

The true modernist has an honest apprecia- 
tion of the fine examples of design of the 
past as has your true traditionalist. In my 
opinion, however, it is not possible to go on 
slavishly copying the designs of the past, nor 
is it possible to adopt the designs of the past. 
My opponent refers to a type of design which 
will be evolved out of the traditions of the 
past, out of the vast heritage of sound 
aesthetic effort that will result in a style that 
will astound civilization. I agree with him. I 
do believe, however, that that style will also 
express the background of life that we are 
living today just as the best traditional de- 
signs have always reflected the backgrounds 
of the particular civilization in which they 
existed. 


OLD LAWS ON TRUSTS TAKE 
PLACE OF CODES 

Reviewed by John R. Schwinzer, 
General Counsel, A.I.D. 


Under the above title Mr. Dinwoodey, Edi- 
tor of the United States Law Week has pub- 
lished an interesting article in the New York 
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Times. He states: “The termination of the 
Codes has resulted in the revival of the anti- 
trust laws, and to make doubly certain that 
these statutes shall again become effective the 
resolution continuing N.R.A. in skeleton form 
declares that any exemption from the anti- 
trust laws shall extend only to agreements 
approved by the President, which provide for 
collective bargaining, minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours and abolition of child labor, and 
prohibit unfair competitive practices.” 

He refers to the traditional governmental 
policy toward trade and industry in this 
country of free and fair competition, which 
“is embodied in three principal statutes, which 
together are commonly called the anti-trust 
laws. They are the Sherman Act, enacted in 
1890, and the Clayton Act and Federal Trade 
Commission Act, placed on the statute books 
in 1914.” 

After tracing tke legal principles involved 
in these laws down to the English common 
law as far back as the year 1415, he refers to 
the Sherman Act as “the basic anti-trust 
statute. It not only declares illegal every 
contract or combination in the form of a 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
states, or with foreign nations, but imposes 
heavy penalties on all who engage in such 
restraint or monopolize commerce.” 

As the writer pointed out during the recent 
convention of the A.I.D. in New York City, 
there is little hope that interior decorators 
will derive a great deal of benefit from the 
new N.R.A. legislation. The new National 
Recovery Administrator, Mr. O’Neill, has 
received a large number of voluntary codes 
promoted by ambitious former members of 
Code Authorities but has stated that they 
will not be approved until there has been 
ample time devoted to the study of the situa- 
tion created by the recent decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. This policy should 
also be followed by members of the A.1.D. 
for Trade Associations such as ours will have 
opportunities in the future to do for them- 
selves what government and the law could 
not do for them, and especially to raise the 
standard of ethics in fair trade practices by 
propaganda and example. 
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When the new Recovery Administration hs 
published its rules and regulations and ; 
ready to consider new voluntary code agr Hum 
ments, another article will be published j lyn 
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DECORATIVE TRADES HOSTS 1 indi 
A.D. AT SUPPER DANCE the 

The decorative Trades demonstrated the 1) 
feeling of appreciation and good will to ti assu 
members of the A.D. by their invitation @ at ¢/ 
a supper dance held in the Empire Room in 


the Waldorf Astoria. No detail was ove™ the 








tration hall joked by the committee, consisting of Em- 
ns and iMpury Palmer, Captain H. John Hayston, 
Humphrey Lee, Wilson Hungate and Frank- 
jn D. Griffin, to make the affair the out- 
danding social event of the Conference. 





The following companies were the hosts to 
the decorators: 

The Albano Co., Inc., Bailey & Griffin, Inc., 
Jacques Bodart, Inc., Brunovan, Inc., Brun- 
chwig & Fills, Carrillo Fabrics Corp., The 
Cassard Romano Co., Inc., Charak Furniture 
Co, Cheney Bros., Decorators Furniture Co., 
The Greeff Company, Inc., S. W. Heim & 
Company, Herter-Dalton, Inc., S. M. Hexter 
& Co., Robert W. Irwin Co., Johnson & 
Faulkner, Arthur H. Lee, Inc., H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co., Inc., Harry Meyers Co., Morton 
Sundour Co., Inc., Nahon Co., Inc., Old 
Colony Furniture Co., Palmer & Embury 
Mig. Co., Rodoma, Inc., Schmieg, Hungate 
& Kotzian, Inc., F. Schumacher & Co., Seeley 
Scalamandre, Inc., Shaw Furniture Company, 
Sons‘Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co., Stro- 
him & Romann, Tapp, Inc., J. H. Thorp & 
Co, Inc., Wells & Co., Inc., Witcombe Me- 
Geachin & Co., Wood & Hogan, Inc. 
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HENRY G. DOWLING 
K 
tors Clu Editor's Note: Since the formation of the 
folk ang American Institute of Decorators, Henry G. 
ndel. Ind Dowling has been one of its staunchest sup- 
c.. exhib Porters. We are publishing herewith an ex- 
» the S% change of letters between Henry G. Dowling 
Inc., sq md Frank W. Richardson, President of the 
coloring American Institute of Decorators. 
trance { June 6th, 1935 
and W Yy dear Mr. Richardson: 
painting : ; hers 
and {a I received your most cordial letter with its 
warm invitation to me to be present at your 
en how ; ‘ 2 ee 
: Annual Conference in New York, beginning 
exhibiti ‘ lie gh 
on June 18th. Your letter and invitation is so 
characteristic of you, and affords me a further 
STS 1@ indication of possibly the primary reason for 
the success of your Presidency. 
ated thell There is scarcely the need on my part to 
rill to tM assure you that I look back with real delight 
yitation '§ at the opportunity that I had two years ago 
Room @ in Chicago of making your acquaintance and 


was OV the acquaintance of so many of your mem- 
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bers. It made me feel that I was definitely a 
part of your organization and the more able 
to intelligently appraise its success and watch 
its development. 

The Institute has been fortunate indeed to 
have the benefit of your able leadership and 
long and influential experience; and I hope 
that due consideration will be given by the 
Board of Governors to the wisdom of continu- 
ity of leadership during this important period 
of the Institute’s history—when the founda- 
tions for future success are being laid, and 
it is so essential that such foundations should 
be “Well and truly laid.” 

There is no doubt whatsoever that the ac- 
tive efforts of the American Institute have 
contributed to the prestige of the whole of the 
decorating trade in America; and by so doing, 
you have justified its existence, your demands 
from members for subscriptions and dues, 
your appeals to those outside the Institute 
who should be inside it to come in; and what 
is even more important, have proved the value 
of the Institute to the public—who must 
recognize membership of the Institute as the 
seal of a qualified decorator. The more you let 
the public know the true functions of a deco- 
rator, and issue literature that will reflect 
credit upon your members and bring them 
business, the more powerful your appeal will 
be to those decorators outside your organiza- 
tion to join it. 

I am absolutely certain, and I speak from 
no inconsiderable experience, that prestige 
should be aimed for; and if the results are 
not so obvious either now or in the immediate 
future, you can be absolutely certain, and in 
fact, dogmatize about it, that the results will 
come, and when they do come, they will be 
lasting and accumulative. 

I can well imagine that with so many mem- 
bers, and membership spread over such a vast 
territory, involving problems unknown to us 
here, it will be difficult for you as an Institute 
to concentrate upon anything other than ques- 
tions of immediate importance; but again I 
would like to pass on a word of encourage- 
ment and commendation on all that is being 
done by your Committee for the younger gene- 
ration. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 

Continued on page 84 
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Small Salon of Suite Decorated by Carlhian of Paris 


MEMBERS VISIT S.S. NORMANDIE 


Bed Chamber of Suite Decorated by Carlhian of Paris 
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The work in glass is an outstanding feature in this salon 
by Ropin. The bedroom below is the creation of Dominique. 


Friday morning all of the decorators attend- 
ing the Conference were guests of the French 
Line aboard the S.S. Normandie. This oppor- 
tunity to visit the Normandie was welcomed 
by the A.I.D. for it gave the members an op- 
portunity to see the distinctive decorations of 
the individual suites as well as all of the pub- 


lic rooms. 


ae 


The courtesy of the French Line in making 
the trip possible was greatly appreciated by 
the decorators. The appointments of the Nor- 
mandie, in addition to size and speed, make 
it the prize ship afloat. 

The accompanying photographs are indica 
tive of the luxury and comfort available to 
decorators planning trips abroad. 


Photographs, Byron 
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Continued from page 81 

on the importance of an exhaustive training 
and an intimate knowledge of the very numer- 
ous industries and crafts with which a com- 
petent decorator should have acquaintance. 


Though seemingly old standards and tradi- 
tions are being overturned, and so many seem 
to be doing “that which is right in their own 
eyes,” I firmly believe that success will only 
attend the efforts of those decorators who are 
styled “modernists” or so style themselves as 
they respect and use the accumulated wisdom 
of the past. It may be considered, as empha- 
sis is placed by you on the importance of 
knowledge and the study of architecture and 
the historic styles, that the Institute is against 
progress; but you do well, and will command 
the support of all who are honestly interested 
in progress of the right order, as you insist 
upon principles, respect for tradition, and an 
alert and receptive mind to contemporary 
materials and methods. 


There is far too much attention being paid 
today to contortionists and revolutionists. Un- 
fortunately so many of the critics and writers 
upon Art make the subject unintelligible, and 
the control of articles on decoration in our 
home magazines are in the wrong hands. 


I am exceedingly sorry that my duties here 
prevent me from being with you and sharing 
in the meetings. I have to be at Torquay in 
the West of England to preside at a Session 
of the Association of Artists in Commerce 
during an Advertising Convention on the 
22nd of June, and we have a big programme; 
but I can assure you that I shall be thinking 
of you, and I hope that the time is not far 
distant when I can again visit you. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure. 


Will you please give my warmest greetings 
to your members, and tell them that a hearty 
welcome awaits any of them here whenever 
they may come across; and I will see what 
can be done to make such visits of interest 
and profit. 


May I pass on a suggestion for the coming 
new year of the Institute—a motto which can 
be adopted by all of us—a very personal one 
—the motto of our Princes of Wales, and so 
magnificently exemplified today by the Sec- 
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ond Citizen of this country—‘Ich dien.” 
With kindest regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Henry G. Dowli 


June 26, 193 
Mr. Henry G. Dowling 
214 Tottenham Court Road 
London, W.1., England 
Dear Mr. Dowling: 

One of the important features of the open 
ing session of our series of interesting mee 
ings was the receipt of your kind message by 
cable and of your splendid letter which was 
so expressive of your valued friendship for 
our Institute. Both of these received @ 
thusiastic acclaim from those to whom 
were read, 


L 


We are happy to have the comforting 
surance of the continuance of your intere 
in our affairs and to receive from you fi 
time to time words of information and advice 
that are helpful in our efforts to advance th 
purposes of our organization. The expression 
of this interest could not be made mor 
definite in written words and nothing could 
be more welcome than your actual presence 
at our conferences. Those of us who recollect 
your important part in our meetings in 
Chicago and the delightful opportunities 
of personal discourse with you are fond of 
recalling those pleasant occasions and the 
hope is frequently expressed that we mo 
see you again at another time. 


Pa 


. 

I believe that our meetings this yer 
reached a higher point than ever before with 
the result that it is the universal thought that 
we are steadily advancing toward the ideals oj 
our foundation. I wish to extend my persond 
thanks to you for the kind words in which 
you have commended the growth of the or 
ganization during the present administration. 
Our progress is due largely to the fact tha 
an increasing number of members are taking 
an active part in its affairs through constant 
application to our problems in the various 
departments of our general scheme. We have 
developed an extraordinarily fine body 0 

Continued on page 106 
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“Nasturtium Giganticus,” hand- 
printed upon heavy 36-inch chintz, 


ng could 






presence 
recollect 
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has the sophisticated charm of the 


tings in 






ortunities 


fabulous and the cool tranquillity 


fond of 

and the one associates with pale blossoms 

aa —however vivid the backgrounds. Nine ‘inspired’ colorings. No. 67110 
— With elusive, half-rubbed-out lines (like drawings in the sand) to mark it 
fore wit into orderly squares, the design of this new 50-inch linen, “Guadaloupe,” 
ught that : ; 

ideals o has the free-hand feeling country houses so much want this year. The colors 
persona are in character—some of them look hand-dyed, and of course they are 
in which : ay . f 

f the or hand-printed. “Guadaloupe” is ideal for draperies or furniture. No. 67125 
istration. 

fact that @ Offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
e taking Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids 
constant and Detroit . . . Schumacher fabrics are 
- various also on display at the Permanent Ex- 
We have hibition of Decorative Arts and Crafts, 
body oj Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


AF. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


sixty west fortieth street, new york city, n. y. 














50 SMART COLORS IN 


Ze Bit Broadlloone 


DECORATORS PROTECTED 


Alexander Smith Broadlooms are displayed at PEDAC. 
Cut-order service is available from jobbers at full dec- 
orators’ discount. 50 colors in 3 qualities— each an ex- 
clusive shade to meet decorators’ exact specifications 
...Two new sample boxes showing full color range, $1.50 
each. Write Alexander Smith Dept., 577 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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ROBERT W. IRWIN CO. 
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Walnut Desk Chair (738): 2% 
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Painstaking Effort 





... Enhances Its Charm 


OTH pieces in this delightful 
group were made by The 
Furniture Specialties Corporation. 
Here you will find a collection of 
fine custom upholstered pieces. . . 
so versatile . . . so “right” in con- 
ception and good taste ... that you 
will be as successful in choosing a 
diversified group as a single piece. 
Visit our show room soon. You 
will be surprised . . . and inspired! 


The F urniture Specialties Corporation 


Manufacturers of Custombuilt Upholstered Furniture 


318 East 61st Street, New York 


Boston Representative: Mr. Oliver Hewitt, 81 Forest Street, Wellesly Hills, Mass. 


REgent 4-2027 


yards, 50 inches Brixton Loveseat (691-2): 8'%4 yards, 50 inches) 
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TO THE POINT 





PEDAC acts as a directional sign, pointing to a decorative market of 
quality and style trends, whether it be to a show-room in the metro- 
politan area or a manufacturing plant in an out-lying district. 


Arden Lamps and Shades 
Artcraft Studios 

Ashley-Kent, Ltd. 

H. A. Bame 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Blanchard Bros. & Lane 

G. Owen Bonawit 

Edw. F. Caldwell Co. 
DeQuintal, Inc. 

Carlos Von Dexter Studios 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Gotham Carpet Co. 

Gross Sales, Inc. 
Herter-Dalton, Inc. 

Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd. 

R. Bushnell Hyman 

Imperial Paper & Co'or Corp. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. 


EXHIBITORS 


Johnson Leather Co. 

*Richard C. Kelly 
Kent-Costikyan, Inc. 
Keystone Floor Covering Corp. 
Kromm & Kohl 

Arthur H. Lee & Sons 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc. 
Leize Rose Studios 

Sigfrid K. Lonegren 
Mayfair Shade Corp. 
H. Michaelyan, Inc. 
Miles Mahon, Inc. 
Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
McClelland Barclay Art Products, Inc. 
Elinor Merrell 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
Newman-Decor, Inc. 

*Arthur J. Palmer, Jr. 


Janis-Tarter, Greeman & Najeeb, Inc. *Plaza Studios, Inc. 


Johns-Manville Corp. 
*J. W. Johnson Co. 


*Persian Rug Manufactory 
J. J. Roth, Jr. 


*Indicates exhibitors who have joined PEDAC within the last month. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE ARTS & CRAFTS, INC. 


TENTH FLOOR e 


THIRTY ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 
F. Schumacher & Co. 

Seeley, Scalmandre Co.., Inc. 
Select Printing Co. 

Seymour, Ltd. 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Helen Synder Decorative Interiors 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
Dorothy Topping 

Mrs. Torrance 

Helen Treadwell 

Nell Vastine-Jean Crego, Inc. 
*Kurt Versen, Inc. 
*Virginia Craftsmen, Inc. 
V'Soske Shops 

ahl & Co. 

E. H. Wardwell 

Georgia Warren 

Robert Watson 

Wells & Company 

White Cloud Farms, Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


. NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


ROOMS 
| 138-40-42-44-46-48-50-52-54 
e 
BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DECORATOR S!! 


Are you using inferior rugs because you have been un- 


successful in finding genuine antique ORIENTAL RUGS? 


Why not acquaint yourselves with the most carefully 
selected stock in the United States? 





STARBUCK & HUNT 
603 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


NEAR 58TH STREET VOLUNTEER 5-7774 
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There are so many things you 
can do with glass that it opens 
fascinating and almost limitless © Hanging corner shelves, mirror- 


backed, are important from the deco- 
rative standpoint and set off your 


possibilities in the decorating “prised posessions to their best 
: - ‘ advantage. 
field. No other material is so 

© Mirrors chat completely framea ideally suited to express the 


fireplace, rather than merely the 


overmantel type of mirror, are noted varied moods and phases of this 


in many distinctive homes and 


offer highly incriguing possibilities. ney era in gracious living. On 

this page are illustrated a few suggestions which you 

may find interesting. A new booklet, fresh from the 

press, pictures many more. You may haveacopy by 4d- 9 re seractivencss of a mirrored 
curtain valance well repays one for 


dressing Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, Toledo. (thinking of this departure from the 


commonplace, 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
Ry QUALITY GLASS 


ee 
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fortable shaped cushion and folding ots 


D E CO R AT | V E awning; so smart that no client can regigt 


To Bielecky Brothers is the place to go 
A e C E S SO R I E S distinctive occasional chairs of reed or rat 
A sleek example that we saw is of en 

rattan, any color you desire, with cont 
Created by Mr. Cuttle while in colored bandings; cellophane basket weayj 
Europe this Spring one now on seat and back make this piece “the 


oe There is a settee to match, and a table 
arriving—— if you want it. 


Sons Cunningham Reed and Rattan § 
Get this mark on your accessories have an extensive collection of desirable 
door pieces. One, a rattan cabana on whe 
can be used as a dressing room on the be 
by lowering a canvas in front; or, upon 
cassion, this canvas can become an a 

, supported by poles. Another piece to x 
Not shown in department stores or over is the Bar-ette, of rattan, barrel s 


gift shops with red formica top; contains spaces 





———_—_—_— glasses, bottles and cracked ice. Best of 
Large stock of Eighteenth Century 


it can be wheeled about in the outdoors 
used as a low table for cigarettes 


Antiques and Reproductions beverages. 


Silver Virginia Craftsmen, famous for their 
Prints reproductions, have an unusual 18th Cent 
Sheffield occasional table with a lift-off top 
Cigaret boxes turned-up edge which makes it a_ servil 
Ash trays 
Porcelain vases of furniture we know of. Fine lines, too, 
Lamps exquisite details. You can think of odd p 
Furniture 
Fabrics 
Wall paper 
Oil paintings 
Bronzes 
Wall brackets 
Candy boxes 
Jardinieres 
Candlesticks 
Sconces 
Andirons 
Pewter 


Glass vases : > seen am 
Screens made of Cuban mahogany, inlaid with 


cate motifs of sandalwood and_ other 
Ww woods; adaptable as a living room or i 
GRO and CUTTLE room piece. The wing chair with circalli 
INCORPORATED shaped arms just introduced by Old Coll 

666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE - CHICAGO Furniture Co. will interest you; - sho 

their showrooms, with heavy fringe in 
The Decorators Stockroom upholstery seams, the chair is everything! 


a 


tray, and incidently one of the smartest pie 


for it, so can we—and so will your clié 
In the Harry Meyer showrooms is a little g 
of a Chinese-Chippendale desk with shaj 
flat top and delicately carved fret gallery. 4 
entire room could be developed around it 
set off its fine qualities. Edward Garratt, 
have a superb collection of exceptional Frend 
and English antiques, museum pieces 
Their pair of mahogany Sheraton chairs 
metal inlay is especially noteworthy. 


Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian have one off 
finest shaped commodes to be seen anywh 











Continued on page 96 
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Patt-1155 
A very attractive looped weave Broad- 


loom-carpet stocked in white. Up to 15 
ft. wide. Fast color—dyed to match 
any fabric—2 inch wool fringe to 


match. Samples submitted. 
Pebbletex 


E.D. BRUNER & SON 


56 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Superior 7401 











BORGHESE 


Pair of classic figures 
mounted as lamps. 
The figures are 
glazed white with 
colored marbleized 
bases and the shades 
are in harmonizing 
colors with the de- 
sign etched out. 
Height 23” overall. 
List price $20.00 each. 
No, 1015B. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES HALL, INC. 
3 EAST 40th STREET @ 


Chicago: 155 East Superior Street 
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PAGODAS and CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
to enliven dull walls 


This intertwining design, No. 7124, is especially interesting because of its unusual 


color schemes. It is available in the following combinations; Royal Blue background, 
with pink blossoms and soft green foliage; pale sea-green, with off-whites and beige; 
ivory, with soft greens and copper; and cream, with peach tones and gray. We will be 


giad to send you sample swatches of this or any other of our patterns on request. 


Mi? THOMAS STRAHAN 


ESTABLISHED 1886 Company New York Showroom: 
417 FIFTH AVENUE 


Factory: Chicago Showroom: 
CHELSEA, MASS. 6 NO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 


mgt 
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Our Special Decorator Ser- 
vice includes the finished con- 
ception from your own rough 
sketches for a suite—or a 
single piece. The desk, stool 
and chair illustrated may be 
had in walnut or paint. 


Write for photographic examples 


cassard romano CO..Inc. 
305 East 63rd Street, New York 


Paris Chicago San Francisco 
*design registered 
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‘at Elsie de Wolfe, Inc. Their tall accordian 
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Continued from page 92 
decorator’s chair should be. Cassard-Roman fii" 
have a graceful card table in the French j 
Provincial style, with green leather top and iam 
pulls for glasses or ashtrays; a set of fou 
accompanying chair with open backs and 
rush seats are also available to constitute g 
lovely game unit in an ensemble that you 
may be planning. 


POT POURRI 

When the individual acces 
sories of a room are summed 
for relative merits, high score 
invariably is awarded the scree 
And what could be more useful 
or more decorative? 





It will conceal, it will add glamour. If it is 
a handsome mirror screen that you seek, then 
view the many new examples now exhibited 


screen, of fourteen narrow mirror panes 
framed in chromium, is stunning. 


For important rooms, LeRoy Daniel Mae. 
Morris decorates his handsome screens in an 
ambitious manner and calls them portable 
murals; Helen G. Treadwell employs a 
individual technique with paint on a variety 
of materials: sheets of rubber, cork, textured 
paper; Dorothy Topping paints colorful floral 
designs on screens of metal; and Robert 
Bushnell Hyman creates glamorous compo 
sitions in rich colors on mirror panels. Beav- 
tiful modern examples of all these artists 
screens are on view at PEDAC. 


Both Yandell Studios and Tsabella Barclay 
have lovely antique screens that will intentify 
the beauty of a period room that you may be 
creating. And the Manor House have a really 
unusual screen of mirrors set behind open 
fret panels of pickled pine, a result that 
most distinctive. Little, so-difficult-to-find 
screens, of three or four panels made espe 
cially to ward off summer drafts, are showt 
by Grow & Cuttle and are well worth seeing. 
There are three modern designs of crossed 
feathers, staggered key, and flower motifs. 


ouis 


crved 


B ft. Li 
Regardless of the season, the fireplace re els fr; 
mains the chief focal point in a room. Ye 
Continued on page 100 6 
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OLD CHARM 
Fashioned 
INTO NEW 


| oa Fashioned Furniture offers decorators usable 
nmed 4 . occasional pieces, constructed and finished to 
h score ; please the most discriminating customer. 
, : The old charm of the 18th Century masters 
e useful is properly combined with the grace of the 
_ Classics and the spirit of the present. 

it is 
ek, then ° ° 
xhibite Fashioned Furniture, Inc. 
ccordian 


, Office and Factory, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Permanent Display, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


el Mac- 
is in an 
portable 
loys an 
variety 


Our 100 Years Experience 


enhances our value to decorators 


textured 
ul floral : ; 
Robert ‘Py FACT that this firm has existed for over 100 years 
is an asset to the busy decorator. 
compo- 


The taste which we have inherited is reflected in our 


s. Beaw- 
collection of fireplace equipment—the largest ever gathered 


= under a single roof, As a result, every piece included in it 
that is not a genuine antique is either an authentic repro- 

Barclay duction or an excellent example of modern design. 
tent Which means that decorators, simply by visiting our 
may be showrooms, can completely cover all style and price ranges, 
a without wasting valuable time looking at pieces which 


hat j would not measure up to their standards of taste. 
that is 


t-to-find 
le espe 
. shown 
seeing. 

pass ouis XV mantel in exquisitely Wm. H. Jackson Company 
otifs. 4 Escalette marble. Shelf— 
p jt. List $450. Other marble man- 
lace Te Bels from $100 up. 

om. Ye 


A complete line of garden furniture at all 
prices is also available. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE FIREPLACE” 


6 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ESTFHE DECORATORS DIGEST 9% 





















































H. Z. MALLEN & CO. 
346 ST. JOHN'S COURT 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE LIVING ROOM 
FURNITURE. EXHIBIT AT FACTORY ONLY. 








Established 1872 
JOSEPH N. * 


COURTADE 


* & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Authentic Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 
Manufactured of Solid 
Selected “Hard Rock” Maple, 
Fully Pegged. Edgeworn and 
Antiqued 


Can be bought on Open Stock basis 
Immediate Door Delivery 


* 

FACTORY & SHOWROOMS 

514-518 W. 24 SIT. 
NEW YORK 


“Aristocrat in Maple” 














ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
OF ALL PERIODS 
FOR HANGINGS 

AND 
FURNITURE COVERING 
IN LARGE OR 
SMALL YARDAGES 


FRINGES AND GALLOONS 


FOR DECORATORS AND 
DEALERS ONLY 


H. A. ELSBERG 
Fuller Building 


51 East 57th Street New York City 











Sranktin Stoves 


give more heat and save building costs. Our 
reproductions are cast from the most beau- 
tiful originals; prices $25.00 up. Catalog 
“Franklin” on request. 


GRATES 


MANTELS * ona 


ANDIRONS 
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JE | TO THE INTERIOR DECORATOR 
, Ine, | 
¢ | We maintain for your convenience the largest wholesale 
a 3 selection of ENGLISH ANTIQUES and REPRODUC. 
7 TIONS in New York. . . . 800 examples are shown, ranging 
and from $20 to $3000. . .. Their matchless colour and patina 


are produced only in England. 


yasis 


Ooms WOOD AND HOGAN 7 INC. 


ST, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 


Sole American representatives 


ARTHUR BRETT & SONS, LTD., Norwich, England 











—— 


SIMMONS MATTRESSES & BOX SPRINGS 








Authorized Simmons Agents offer the Decorator 


on all Simmons Products 


420 Madison Avenue, below 49th St. : 
New York City : 


——— SIMMONS METAL’ BEDS 
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"METALWOOD" 


WOODARD'S COMBINATIONS OF 
METAL AND WOOD FURNITURE 


For clever 
Woodard's modern and traditional creations in 
fine woods with Woodard's light and colorful metal 





A Stimulating Freshness 
in Decorative Trends 


and original treatments, 


furniture. 


See this demonstrated in the Woodard Galleries 


at Grand Rapids in July. 


WOODARD FURNITURE CO. 


OWOSSO, MICH. 


Grand Rapids Showrooms 
Waters-Klingman Bldg. — Open Daily 


THE 


arrange 





PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENTS 
Continued from page 46 
University Club; The Country Club of Bostoj 
Squadron A; Ardsley Curling Club qj 
Architectural League. He is also chairmg 
of the Board of Trustees of Repton Scho 
and a member of the Board of Trustees 
Tarrytown Hospital. 

The decorating commissions of his fiy 
have been many, including the furnishing a 
decorating of most of the new resideni 


ee 





colleges at Yale University, as well as my 
work at Columbia. Recently, for one of { 
largest country houses to be erected in Am 
ica, he brought over from Chipstead Pla 
England, some original antique panelling, 
cluding a historic Grinling Gibbons can 
screen. 

His association with the American Instit 
of Decorators has constituted a high light 
the work of the A.I.D. Careful study of i 
report on the work of the Committee 
Education, included in this issue, will com 
to the reader an idea of the valuable servi 
that he has rendered. Just recently he » 
elected President of the New York Chapi 
of the A.I.D. as well as a Vice-President 
the Institute. 

William A. Kimbel has an abundance 
mental and physical energy which belies i 
quiet and dignified demeanor. 
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Olde Mantel Shoppe have on view an intere 
ing group of small antique mantels which 3 
particularly desirable for use in apartm 
rooms. And for a summer camp, can jy 
think of anything more adaptable than 
Franklin Edwin Jackson, Inc., ha 
several excellent examples. 

The wrought iron things at H. A. Bame 3 
noteworthy, as are their amusing ari 
figures-—gnomes, frogs, toadstools—of color 
composition which will reward your in 
gation. For years Wm. H. Jackson have 9 
cialized in furniture for the garden, but nev 
before has there been assembled in the 
showrooms a more interesting collection 
sundials, benches, fountains and wrought ir 
gates as are available at this time. Their gol 
plated table for cocktails outdoors is only 0! 
of the many pieces of the finest workmanshi 
for the decorator’s selection. 


stove? 
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The ‘Cambridge’ Easy Chair 
with Mahogany legs and the 
“Gloucester” Coffee Table in 
Cherry, Black and Gold. 











EsTABLISHED 1780 


SHAW FURNITURE COMPANY 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Factory AND\SHOWROOM 
50 SECOND STREET 


RicHarp Norton, INc. 
Cx1caco, ILL. 
155 E. Superior STREET 


Nason & JELLETT 
545 SuTTER STREET 
San Francisco, CAL, 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF 


RUGS 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS 
RARE OLD TAPESTRIES 


AUBUSSONS CHENILLES SAVONNERIES 


H. MICHAELYAN, we 


515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


At 53rd Street ELdorado 5-3344 
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CUSTOM BEDDING 
OF THE 


FINEST QUALITY 


MATTRESSES 
BOX SPRINGS 
PILLOWS 


Hein & Kopins -. 


417 East 47th Street 
New York, N. Y. ¢ Phone PLaza 3-8410 


FOR THE TRADE 


L. J. KOPINS formerly superintendent of 
C. P. Rogers & Co. 








HAND DECORATED COMMODE 
45"" x 20" x 33'' HIGH 


Write for Prices 





Furniture and occasional pieces 
for every room in the home, per. 
fect in design construction and 
finish, yet moderate in price, 


THe Aveano [oMPany, 


Wholesale Showrooms: 
305-7-9-11 East 46th Street, New York 


























Importers and Makers of FINE FURNITURE 


French, Italian and English 
Furniture Frames carried in stock 


Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 











ee 


RicuTek 


FURNITURE 


The charm of Richter Re- 
productions insures last- 
ing Satisfaction. They are 
designed to meet the re- 
quirements of present 
day city and _ country 


homes. 


510 EAST 72nd STREET 
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1935 _ 
Floor Coverings of Every Description 
* 
Rugs made to Order 

pieces 
2, per: PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 
n and 2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
price, W estern Office Chicago Office 

816 So. Figueroa St. 56 East Erie St. 
NY.led Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. | 
r York . 2 a ee 











One of many new 18th Century de- 





signs developed since January. 


& 


Our new line of upholstered de- 
signs is “Nahon” quality at 


extremely low prices. 


ee 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 
SHOWROOMS 
435 EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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EDWARD 
GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 
XVIII and XIX CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


FINE LAMPS AND SHADES 


485 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


AT 52nd STREET ROOM 904 














MATERIALS FOR 
BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 
Continued from page 31 
and black marble.” Marble flooring is em; 
nently suitable for interiors characterized }, 
extreme formality, and, like tile, it requird 
no rugs as the marble itself supplies sufficien 
dignity and depth of color. 

Stone is recommended for interiors requir 
ing a rustic or a Medieval aspect. Stone flag 





ging and slate floors wear very well indeed 
and their subtle colorings are particularly a 
preciated by decorators. Either material ; 
ideal for terrace or sunroom. The Elizabetha 
interior can have no more appropriate 9 
charming floor than one of brown or dark rej 
brick laid in herringbone pattern; high) 
waxed and with decorative tiles set at random 
among the bricks, it forms a perfect setting 
for furniture and rich fabrics of the period] 


Terrazzo, made of marble aggregates incor 
porated with cement, is the cheapest masonn 
flooring available for the finer interior. It jj 
first poured upon a cement underbed, precas 
either in the shop or at the job, and afte 





hardening for a few days it is polished untij 
the various colors of the marble and cemeni 
are evident. Frequently terrazzo is enriched 
with ornamental marble borders and _ insert 
of polished metal. Perhaps the most famous 
present-day example is the red terrazzo flow 
of the Doge’s Palace in Venice, its character 
istic color having been obtained with chip 
of rosso anticco Verona marble and a cement 
binder of lime and red brick dust. Metal d 
viding strips have still further extended th 
decorative possibilities of terrazzo by enabling 
patterns and panels of various colors to 
incorporated in the same design, rather in th 
manner of cloisonné. 


Mosaic is another type of hard flooring 
whose possibilities are only beginning to 
appreciated by persons of taste, although it 
use has increased immensely among decorator 
acquainted with lowered costs of modem 
methods of production. The tesserae for 
mosaic floor are first arranged face downwatl 
in adhesive spread upon sheets of paper bear 
ing portions of the artist’s design; as tht 
sections are finished they are turned into fresi 
mastic covering the area provided for the de 
sign. The tamping and rolling that follows fil 
Continued on page 106 
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18th Century carved 
wall Brackets, either 
in pickled pine or gold 
finish. Pat. No. 032. 


Attractive Chippendale 
mirror, carved and fin- 
ished in gold. Pat. No. 
911. 


Harris Means the Best in Carved Mirrors 





Harris Interior Arts, Inc. 


218 East 49TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Designers and Manufacturers to the Trade 


Window Cornices 


Mirrors Special Furniture 








> ES! 





We carry a large stock of quality 
carpets and rugs, maintain our 
own workroom, and are therefore 
in a position to give prompt and 
satisfactory service. 


The usual and unusual in 
quality carpets and rugs. 


de Quinta, Inc. 
1 EAST 53rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
PLaza 3-6066 
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“UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 


. Designed and made in our own 
_ factory. Graceful... Comfortable . . . 

Substantial Pieces at appealing prices. 
- M. REISCHMANN & SONS, Inc. 


Manutacturers Since 1852 








CUSTOM 
METAL 
WORK 


Any metal 


Any finish 








Any purpose 


KROMM & KOHL 


13 Astor Place New York City 








MATERIALS FOR 

BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 

Continued from page 104 

the interstices of the tesserae and give th: 

mosaic a smooth, even surface. Later the pa 

per is removed from the face of the mosaj 

and the flooring thoroughly cleaned with water 
Floors, to be satisfactory, have to be thor 

oughly sealed for wear and properly finished 

for beauty. Besides the vast number of pain \ 


n_”,mUM/F 


varnishes, enamels and waxes for wood floor 
there is a limitless variety of finishes for pre . 
serving rubber, cork and linoleum. The usual 
wood finish is two coats of stain for a dar 
floor, then two coats of white shellac rubbe 
in with steel wool for filler. Oil color all PA' 
be mixed in the filler ror a light floor. Way 
ing, in every case, is the finishing touch. 

As a general rule a dark floor will be tl 
most satisfactory background for furniture an PE 
rugs, and will detract least from other objec: 
in the ensemble. But for the interior that e 
presses a distinguished individual treatment ; 
contains delicate furniture and pastel color 
a light floor will prove more appropriate. 


HENRY G. DOWLING 
Continued from page 84 

workers, and on this fact we predicate a hy 
of continued progress. 





I wish to thank you for the kindness whick 
prompted you to send us for our library th 
interesting and beautiful brochures whic 
have just been received. They will form a 
interesting feature of our collection of book 
I am particularly pleased with the books r 
lating to the Silver Jubilee and I am happy ' 
note that one of them is sent to me personally 
for which I thank you. 

Cordially yours, 


Frank W. Richardson, Presiden 


CABLEGRAM TO A.LD. 

GREETINGS RESULT ACHIEVED EVOKI 
CONGRATULATIONS CONTINUED SUC 
CESS WILL REWARD VIGOROUS FOR 
WARD POLICY GREATLY REGRET DIS§ | 
TANCE AND DUTIES PREVENT Mig | 
WITH YOU DOWLING. 





CORRECTION . 
On page 51 of our June issue we inaiyl 
vertently credited to Johnson and Faulkner 
fabric which is distributed exclusively if 
Stroheim and Romann. 
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LEIZE ROSE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MURAL-PRINTS 


a 





y, ROSE \ 
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PANORAMAS —- PANELS — SCREENS 


IN MONOTONE COLORS 
AND BLACK AND WHITE 
WILL NOT CRACK NOR PEEL 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION AT PEDAC 
AND 


LEIZE ROSE STUDIOS 
222 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
STuyvesant 9-6923 








MODERN 
FURNITURE 


2 
DESIGN AND) MANUFACTURE 


* 
JOSEPH ARONSON, Inc. 
215 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 
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The Name 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN 
59 EAsT 52ND STREET 


Shops: Harrisonburg, Va. 
means all that the name implies 
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WE SPECIALIZE 


) VN, papers 


Here, you have the advan- 
tage of inspecting under 
one roof, most of the choice 
wallpapers particularly de- 
signed for decorators—for 
every type of room orhome 
— representing the high- 
lights of the foremost wall- 
paper manufacturers. Im- 
perial Decorators Line; 
Thomas Strahan; M.H.Birge 
& Sons; George J. Hunken; 
Muralia; United Wall Paper 
Factories; Becker, Smith & 
Page; and others. 


Artcraft 


WALLPAPER COMPANY 


5) EAST -S0th ST.wy. PLAZA 3-7766 
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LAMPS and 


SHADES 
by 


PAUL HANSON CO. 


INC. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


1526 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


E 


LONDON NOTES 
Continued from page 46 
George II card tables and an attractive Qy 
Anne bureau, together with a _remarkal 
pedestal writing desk, veneered with oliyg 
wood cut in cross section and arranged | 
with boxwood lines 





C. 


circles, and banding 


believed to be the only piece in existence, 

In the mahogany section there was a fy 
pair of George II side tables; an importay 
set of six Adam chairs and a Sheraton satid 


5 


wood small Carlton table, but the most orng 


exhibit in the exhibition consisted of a Georg y, 
II pedestal writing desk and a pair of com 
modes, from the room at Rokeby Castle, 


which for about a century hung the famog 
Rokeby Venus These thra 
pieces are among the finest known exampl 


by Velasquez. 










of that sumptuous type of furniture associat 
with the name of William Kent. In additiy 
the exhibition included some fine early need) 
work; two cabinets of old English silver; 
third case filled with boxes, watches, kniy 
and forks, and early apostle and seal t 
spoons, choice English porcelain and a fe 
notable examples of Chinese porcelain. 


DECORATIVE MAPS 

An Exhibition of some fifty maps of thf 
British Dominions and Colonies is now ope 
in the King’s Library at the British Museun] 
of of the Britis 
Empire can there be studied in a plan of th 


Some the foundations 
Fort of Bombay just after it was acquired a 
part of the dowry of Queen Catherine ] for 
Braganza in a curious map of the Englis 

trading settlements on the Gambia which g 
back to the time of James I. Particularly in 
teresting to Americans are three maps ‘ 
North America, dated 1703, 1783 re 
spectively, which illustrated the vicissitude 


1755, 
Estin 
of the then European colonies on the oth 
side of the Atlantic. 


The Australian section begins with a chat 
of Cook’s discoveries in 1777, which bears his 
autograph, followed by early views and plat 
of Sydney, Hobart and Adelaide. 


Probably the most popular items will | 
two delightful manuscript maps, dated 178 
and 1749, of Placentia and Halifax, town 
which played an important part in the long 
Anglo-French duel for supremacy in New 
foundland and Nova Scotia. 
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C. R. GRACIE 


BEDDING 


) 








$2502 What a 


-SUR-PRIZE! 


| Submit a photograph of a bed- 
room you decorated, in our sec- 
ond annual competition . . . and 
become eligible for one of the cash 
awards: $200, $150, and $100. 
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cissitudeg Estimates for Special Order Curtains 


the othand Upholstered Furniture Submitted 
to Decorators on Request 


na char 
bears hi e 
ind _ plang 
willbe CAMDEN 
- - SHOPS, INC. 
oon 316 E. 61st St. Tel: REgent 4-7067 
in New NEW YORK CITY 


Then, if you are a prize winner 
and happen to have used Wells 
Bedding in the room, $250 addi- 
tional will be awarded. 


So we say again, 


“What a Sur-Prize!” 


Send now for entry blank. 
Competition closes November 30. 


WELLS 


& CO. INC. Ar 


F 


SS | me 


So a 3 te ‘ers 


77 NO. WASHINGTON ST.,BOSTON 
383 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK 
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One of many chimney pieces in our large col- 
lection of period mantels in different colors of 
marble. 

Our marble and pine mantels beautify, at a 
price below your expectations. 


A visit to our showrooms will save the trade 
steps and money. 


De Olde Mantel Mhoppe 


(J. W. JOHNSON CO., Prop.) 
251-3 E. 33rd St. New York City 


Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. 


DRAPERY 
AND 
UPHOLSTERY LINENS 


and the new 
HERTER WEAVES 


now on display in our show- 
rooms with our unusual and 
interesting 


HAND PRINTED FABRICS IW. 


HERTER-DALTON, INC. 











SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C. 509 Madison Avenue New Yor 
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~~ Rattan Streamline Armchair No 
Hoa SUN PARLOR, YACHT, TERRACE 
pss AND GARDEN FURNITURE 
smsome of our installations: The Breakers of 
alm Beach, Whitehall, Seminole Club, Mi- 
mi Biltmore, Dunes Club, Fishers Island 
(lub and most prominent homes and clubs 
in America. 
Free Illustrated Catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL 
Dn WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
217 East 42Nnp St., New York 


rcle 7 















[iy gist 


‘asd er 


OA NEW FABRIG FOR 


Nfs i aie 


With Organdie Finish and) |: 
White Silk Thread Stripe)’ 


COLORS: White, Biscuit, | 
Yellow, Mint, Pale Rose | lh 


PETER SCHNEIDER'S _ 


‘SONS & CO. | bi 
hig sorters of ibe 
i SINCE, 1853, it! 
509 MADISON AVENUE hal NEW. yo 
LOB ANGE 


‘nostom PHILADELPHIA cuteaco 
4 Penal taht 








“ "ICOLORFUL 
ENGLISH and 
ses FRENCH 
WALL PAPERS 


in large variety 
how- 


and 


ics JW-H. S. LLOYD CO., Inc. 
| 48 WEST 48th STREET 


INC. New York MAYFLOWER 
COLONIAL SHOPS, Inc. 
W York Telephone: BRyant 9-5120 Manufacturers of Fine Georgian Reproductions 
Factory and Showroom: 
53 Wareham St., Boston, Mass. 








We invite you to inspect the new collection of 
MAYFLOWER REPRODUCTIONS 
at our showrooms 
236 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 
(under supervision of 
H. S. Clifton & Howard A. Murray) 
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THE 
ENDURING CHARM 
OF THE 


cA nctent. 


Antique and semi-antique rugs in a 
large collection of designs and sizes. 


FERAGHAN 
KHORASSAN 
TABRIZ 
BIDJAR 
BAKHTIARI 
JOSHAGHAN 


KARABAGH 
KIRMAN 


A comprehensive knowledge of the 
world's rug markets makes our service 
of exceptional value to decorators. 
The experience of Mr. Hobbs and Mr. 
Clifford combines a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of designing, weav- 
ing and coloring—as practised in all 
the European Centers as well as in 
the far and near east. 


HOBBS & CLIFFORD 
385 MADISON AVENUE 


OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON — NEW YORK 
Telephone PLaza 3-6440 


Specialists in rugs of special design 
and color made to order in Hand 
Tufted weaves, Chenilles, Savonerrie 
and Aubussons, etc. 
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CANE THE YEAR ROUND 
Continued from page 52 

able by the yard in widths up to twe 
four inches, the thickness of the compo 
strands differing to suit various tastes, 

























Many decorators in recent years have 
cried the loss of effective coloring when 
is employed, but experiments with the pro; 
have developed brilliant and harmoyi 
colors that are now available in a variety 
small patterns, including plaids, stripes 
checks. Cane webbing can be stained 
desired color, and after the cane is 5] 
in a permanent position it can also be 
painted or enameled. Stencil designs 
often painted or sprayed on the cane suri 
to give further variety of pattern. Inas 
as caning was done by hand until com 
tively recently, the finer examples found 
day are executed in this manner to 
the authentic tradition of the old, altho 
the cost is obviously greater. 


Summer homes by the sea with large rw 
can be divided by movable partitions 
closely woven cane webbing, just as the Ja 
ese divide their apartments into various 
Screens stretched with cane and hung 
a backing of silk make an attractive 
ground and, moreover, do not retard the 
culation ef air. This is true also of door 
rooms where privacy and comfort must 
be regarded. Occasional rooms with ¥ 
covered with cane webbing give the illus 
of coolness and much ventilation. And w 
one desires to heighten a summery ¢f 
cane furniture is the inevitable answer 
one’s problem: cane can be used in ala 
every conceivable piece of furniture . 
architectural situation. 


The use of occasional year-round chil 
settees and benches stretched with cane 
suggested as an alternative of slip-cove 
heavy upholstered pieces which, because 
their bulkiness, often never appear codl 
trim. The smaller pieces with loose cus 
backs and seats are most appropriate 
formal or informal rooms throughout 
winter, and when summer arrives, P) 
off come the cushions and a new scheme 
achieved with little effort and no expenditd 











Continued on page 114 























GLASS 
CURTAIN MATERIALS 
fe) 
DRAPERY & 
UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 
fe) 
DECORATIVE 
LACE WORK 





S.W.HEIM & CO. 


509 MADISON AVE. 
222 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
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Fine examples of period fixtures, as well as the 
newest developments in modern lighting, are always 
to be found here. 


Decorators fully protected 


LIGHTOLIER 


11 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 
1552 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
728 Mission St., San Francisco 
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CANE THE YEAR ROUND 


Continued from page 112 

































Other practical suggestions include ca 
used as a wall covering for bathtub nich 
converted into alcoves, and as veneer on wa 
basins used for tables. Closets may be giv 
new interest by lining them with cane, g 
attractive pieces of furniture are wrough 
from radiator covers made of the materi 
When variety is desired of the wood pie 
in a room, door panels of cane in commod 
and secretaries give a pleasant note of relid 
As a matter of fact, the flat surface of ay 0 kn 
piece of furniture can be covered entirely, @ mai 
in part, to identify the piece with the pres 
demand for cane that is developing ey ellinc 
where. 5 alw 

When a decorator recommends a piece « 
furniture employing cane webbing in its cogs. 


a 4 lal S S ie struction, he knows that the piece will » 

oe m have to be adjusted shortly afterward becaw 
U c ndou cane can only be properly used over fram 
Sch CVHLE. of hardwood. A piece of furniture proper Tele 
stretched with cane webbing is necessarily PL azc 
well constructed piece of furniture becau 
Stylized basket every part of it is open to view, and inferi 
and flower motif workmanship cannot be concealed. 
in glazed chintz 








with sheer glass 
curtain of anti 
crease” voile . 

suggesting the 
formal elegance 
fo} Me MO i-th de slo tote te! 


tenor. 


ARTHUR:-H-LEE&6SONS #s 


Makers of period fabrics 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago ¢* Boston * Philadelphia ¢ Los Angeles 









One of a pair of attractive white Chinese Porce- 
lain Lamps with Silk brocaded shade. 
Fine Lamps and Shades to Order 


WAHL & CO., Inc... 


64 West 48th Street New Y 
BRyant 9-5527 
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DECORATORS FURNITURE CORP. 
LOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES INC. 
FINE BEDROOM FURNITURE 


B83 MADISON AVE. 


TEL. ELDORADO 
New Yom New york 


53-2076, 5-2077 
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EXCLUSIVE FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


~*~ ¢ THE TRADE 


An organization of authoritative 
stylists—functioning on a highly 
restricted wholesale basis—with 


utmost protection to the trade. 


x**ee*et ® 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., Ine. 
509 MADISON AVE. * NEW YORK 


BOSTON —— PHILADELPHIA— CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 





= 
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ARTHUR LEE COOK 


LINOLEUM and RUBBER 
INSTALLATIONS 


Complete sample line of rubber and 
linoleum floor coverings now on display, 
including large and small patterns, plain 
colors and the newest designs with 
brick, stone and wood motifs. We will 
also make to order your own design. 
Let us solve your floor covering problem 
whether it be for home or office. 

Manufacturers’ advertised carpets and 
rugs can be secured through us. 


ys 
COOK CARPET CO. 


16 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORE 
VAnderbilt 3-9576 
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CHALLENGER 


summer breeze—yachts under sail—a touch 
sky and water—and here and there a bell 


buoy. An effective new design by Thibaut. 
Available in four striking color combinations— 
Waterfast and Light-Tested. 
right note in a seashore home—for the 
aster’s bar or the “first mate’s” playroom. 
Write for samples—and also ask for swatches 
Revolite, the new waterproof and washable 
prative fabric. 


See our display at PED 


HCHARD E. 


'THIBAUT 
INCORPORATED 
“Designs of Today” 


, West 40TH Street, New York 


BUFFALO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
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In the Salons of BRUNOV 


The pieces illustrated are part of a collection of furnitungy 
Classic design now to be seen in our Salons. Like all Bruné 


OF FRENCH XVIIITH reproductions, these models represent the utmost in craftsmang™ 


CENTURY FURNITURE BRUNOVAN, INC. SYLVAIN BRUNO, Presi 


383 MADISON AVENUE + NEWYOS 














